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Dirt FOR THE ScHOooL CHILD; WANTED, 
TEACHERS FOR CHILD HEALTH SERVICE; 
STANDARDS OF NUTRITION AND GROWTH. By 
L. Emmett Halt, M. D.; Cuitp HEALTH 
ALPHABET; ‘THE DEMONSTRATION AND ITS 
APPLICATION; How to Conpuct A Nutri- 
TION CLASss; SAFEGUARDING THE HEALTH 
OF OuR ScHOooL CHILDREN; WAR PRICES 
AND UNDERNOURISHED CHILDREN; CLASS- 
ROOM WEIGHT ReEcorp. Child Health Or- 
ganization, 156 Fifth avenue, New York. 

Wuy SHOULD THERE BE AN AMNESTY? Na- 
tional Civil Liberties Bureau. 41 Union 
square, New York. 

A SYMPATHETIC STRIKE IN PRISON. National 
Civil Liberties Bureau, 41 Union square, 
New York. 

One Nation—ONneE CausE. Report of the 
meeting in Madison Square Garden, New 
York, November 3, 1918. United War 
Work Campaign, New York. 

RAUSCHENBUSH NUMBER. ROCHESTER ‘THEO- 
LOGICAL SEMINARY BULLETIN, NOVEMBER, 
1918. Rochester, N. Y. 

Lasork Laws FOR WOMEN IN INDUSTRY IN 
InpIANA. Report of a Survey by the 
Women in Industry Service, U. S. Dept. 
of Labor, Washington. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF TUBERCULOSIS IN IN- 
FANTS AND CHILDREN. WITH MEASURES 
FOR THEIR PROTECTION. By Alfred F. Hess, 
M.D. Reprinted from the Journal of the 
American Medical Association. From 
author, 16 West 86 street, New York. 

THE PREVALENCE OF SYPHILIS IN THE UNITED 
Sratrs. By Henry H. Hibbs, Jr. Re- 
printed from the Journal of Sociologic 
Medicine. From author, 112 Capitol 
street, Richmond, Va. 

INSTRUCTIONS TO SOCIAL SERVICE CHAIRMEN. 
Woman’s Committee, Council of National 
Defense, Illinois Division. 116 South Mich- 
igan avenue, Chicago. 

Srupies oF Usr or Mink By Famitizs Hav- 
ing Little Children; III. New Orleans. 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Dept. of Labor, 
Washington. 

PEACE CONFERENCE HANDBOOK. Chicago 
Fabian Tract No. 1. Prepared by the Peace 
Terms Committee of the Fabian Club of 
Chicago, 1505 Lake View building. 

Hanppook oF CuiLp HycieNe. Division of 
Child Hygiene, State Board of Health, 
Topeka, Kansas. 

Tue CHurcH oF Gop IN CoLuMBus. A ser- 
mon by Irving Maurer, preached in the 
First Congregational Church, Columbus, 
O., January 26. 

AMERICA DURING AND AFTER THE WAR. By 
Don Igiiacio Calderdn. Enyoy extraordi- 
nary and minister plenipotentiary from 
Bolivia, Washington, D. C. 

PLATFORM OF THE SocIAL NEEDS OF BUFFALO. 
Adopted by the Social Welfare Conference, 
composed of seventy Buffalo societies, at its 
thirtieth anniversary, February 7-9. 52 
Niagara street. 

HEALTH ALMANAC FoR 1919. Compiled by 
R. C. Williams. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 

INDEPENDENCE FOR ARMENIA. An appeal to 
the Congress and the people of the United 
States of America. By John G. Moskof- 
fian, Defiance, Ohio. 

ReceNT STATE LEGISLATION FOR PHYSICAL 


EpucaTion. By Thomas A. Storey and 
Willard S. Small. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 

UNIVERSAL CIVILIAN TRAINING. A program 
and a demonstration in support of the 
thesis that the public school is the primary 
social agency in the community. The Com- 
munity Service Society, Youngstown, O. 

THE CHuRCH’s TASK IN THE NEw AcE. By 
William Palmer Ladd. Supplement to 
Berkeley Divinity School Bulletin, Decem- 
ber, 1918. 

‘TEACHER’S RETIREMENT SYSTEMS IN NEW JER- 
SEY, [HEIR FALLACIES AND EvOLUTION. 
Report of the Bureau of State Research, 
Clinton Building, Newark, N. J. 

CHILDREN BEFORE THE COURTS IN. CONNEC- 
TicuT. By William J. Bailey. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

REPORT OF A SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF THE 
STATE COMMISSION OF PRISONS APPCINTED 
TO INVESTIGATE THE MATTER OF MENTAL 
DISEASE AND DELINQUENCY. Sing Sing 
Prison, Ossining, N. Y. 

OPPORTUNITIES AT COLLEGE FOR RETURNING 
SOLDIERS. 
12. Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Education, Washington, D. C., Decem- 
ber, 1918. 

A MANUAL OF EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION, 
FOR THE GUIDANCE OF COMMITTEES ON 
EDUCATION IN THE STATE LEGISLATURES. 
Bulletin, 1919, No.4. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. Price 10 cents. 

THE PusBLic ScHOOLS OF CoLUMBIA, SOUTH 
CaRoLINA. Report of a survey made 
under the direction of the commissioner 
of education. Bulletin, 1918, No. 28. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. Price 20 cents. 


CALENDAR OF 


CONFERENCES 


Items for the next calendar should reach 
the Survey before March 13. 


FEBRUARY AND Marcu 


Home Economics AssocIATION, AMERICAN, 
SPECIAL MEETING OF. Chicago, February 


27-March 1. Secretary, Cora M. Winchell, 


Columbia University, New York. 

INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS, SocieTy OF. New 
York, March 18-21. Secretary, Society of 
Industrial Engineers, 327 South LaSalle 
street, Chicago. 

PEACE, LEAGUE To ENnrorce. National Con- 
gress for a League of Nations; in sections. 
Salt Lake City, February 21-22; Kansas 
City, February 24-25; Atlanta, February 
27-28. National campaign manager, W. 
R. Boyd, Jr., 130 West 42 street, New 
York, 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. Detroit, 
March 17-19. Secretary, Henry F. Cope, 
1440 East 57 street, Chicago. 

SUPERINTENDENCE, DEPARTMENT OF. National 
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Education Association. Chicago, Februar 
24-March 4. Secretary, J. W. Crabtree, 
1400 Massachusetts avenue, Washington. 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, NATIONAL SOCIETY 
For. St. Louis, February 20-22. Secretary, 
Frank W. Hart, 140 West 42 street, New 


York. 
LATER MEETINGS 
NATIONAL 


Boys’ WoRKERS CONFERENCE OF THE Boys’ 
CLuB FEDERATION. Chicago, May 21-23. 
Secretary, C. J. Atkinson, 110 West 40 
street, New York. 

CHILDREN’S HOME AND WELFARE ASSOCIATION. 
Atlantic City, May 29-31. President, Rev. 
S. W. Dickinson, Children’s Home Society, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

CHURCH WorK, CONFERENCE FoR. Wellesley 
College, Wellesley, Mass., June 19-30. 
Secretary, M. DeC. Ward, 415 Beacon 
street, Boston. 

Civiz SERVICE COMMISSIONS, ASSEMBLY OF. 
Rochester, June. Secretary, John T. Doyle, 
U. S. Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, - 

EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
waukee, June 29-July 5. 
Crabtree, 1400 
Washington. 

EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS, NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF. Cleveland, May 21-23. Executive 
Director, Mark M. Jones, Thomas A. Edi- 
son Industries, Orange, N. J. 

FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL. 
New York, May 6-8. Secretary, Franklin 
H. Wentworth, 87 Milk street, Boston. 

JEWIsH CHARITIES, NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF. 
Atlantic City, May 27-June 1. Secretary, 
Boris D. Bogen, 114 Fifth avenue, New 
York. 

Liprary ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN. Asbury 
Park, N. J., June 23-28. Secretary, George 
B. Utley, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton. 

MepIcAL ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN. Atlantic 
City, June 9-13. Secretary, Alexander R. 
Craig, 535 North Dearborn street, Chicago. 

MEDICINE, AMERICAN ACADEMY OF. Atlantic 
City, June 9-10. Deputy Secretary, Bessie 
G. Frankenfield, 52 North Fourth street, 
Easton, Pa. 

ORGANIZING CHARITY, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
For. Atlantic City, May 30-June 1. Sec- 
retary, Francis H. McLean, 130 East 22 
street, New York. 

POLITICAL AND SocIAL SciENcE, AMERICAN 
ACADEMY OF. Philadelphia, April. Sec- 
retary, J. P. Lichtenberger, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

SoctaL Work, NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
Atlantic City, June 1-8. Secretary, Wil- 
liam T. Cross, 315 Plymouth court, Chi- 
cago. 

Trainep Nurses, CANADIAN NATIONAL Asso- 
CIATION OF, Vancouver, June. Secretary, 
Ethel Johns, Children’s Hospital, Winni- 
peg, Manitoba. 

Women’s TRADE UNion LEAGUE, NATIONAL. 
Philadelphia, June. Secretary, Emma Steg- 
hagen, 139 North Clark street, Chicago. 


STATE AND LocaL 


CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, CONNECTICUT 
STATE CONFERENCE OF. New London, April 
27-29. Secretary, Malcolm S. Nichols, 607 
Main street, Hartford. 

CHARITIES AND CorRECTIONS, New York City 
CONFERENCE OF. Brooklyn, Manhattan and 
Mount Loretto, Richmond, May 13-15. 
Secretary, George C. Rowell, 287 Fourth 
avenue, New York. 

MUNICIPALITIES, LEAGUE OF MICHIGAN. 
Lansing, June 18-20. Secretary, Robert T. 
Crane, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Nurses’ ASSOCIATION, CALIFORNIA STATE, Oak- 
land, April 21-23. Secretary, Mrs. J. H. 
Taylor, 126 Ramsell street, San Francisco. 

SocraL AGENCIES, CALIFORNIA STATE CONFER- 
ENCE OF. San Jose, April 22-25. Secretary, 
Cneig Weed, Chamber of Commerce, San 

ose, 


NaTIONAL. Mil- 
Secretary, J. W. 
Massachusetts avenue, 
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| The Soldier and the Future 


From an Address at the Opening of the New Liberty Theater 
| at Camp Humphries, Virginia 


By Newton D. Baker 


SECRETARY OF WAR 


HIS war is substantially over, the armistice has been 

signed and it represents a complete military victory 

over the so-called Central Empires. 1 suppose 

almost any military commander in history would 
rather have walked up to his adversary and handed him his 
sword in unconditional surrender than to have signed those 
exacting and complete terms of armistice which were presented 
to the Germans. The war has ended in what we may call a 
complete military victory, and that victory. has come to the 
heroic armies of Great Britain and France and Italy which 
for four years have been bearing the brunt of this struggle, 
and to the splendid young army of the United States, which 
streamed across the seas at the rate of 300,000 a month until 
finally its numbers were approximately those of the British 
army in France, and in a short time bade fair to exceed the 
numbers of the French army fighting on French soil ; and when 
the final hours came, from the first of November until the 
eleventh of November, and the climax of these great military 
Operations was being conducted, the American army had 
amounted to a very large number of divisions—somewhere in 
the neighborhood of thirty divisions—which were engaged in 
actual battle of the most savage sort, and the backbone of the 
military strength of the German empire was broken at the 
place where the American army was carrying forward the 
Allied line. So we can say that this war had ended in a mili- 
tary victory and that the army of the United States has borne 
a distinguished part in achieving this victory, and the result of 
this victory, of course, is going to be a new sort of {freedom in 
the world, a new sort of liberty in the world. 

Many peoples who have not any traditions of self-govern- 
ment have imagined that it is going to mean abolition of gov- 
ernment. We hear a lot of talk about strange uprisings of 
peoples groping for some new form in which to throw their 
society in, order that they may fully realize the new liberty 
which has come upon the world. The United States is the 
country which least of all needs to grope under these circum- 
stances; we have been a free and self-governing people for 
more than a hundred years and everybody in the United States 
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—whether born here or born abroad, whether of native extrac- 
tion for one or more generations or of foreign extraction in 
one generation or two—has been made an heir to the traditions 
of self-government which took a raw continent in 1776 and 
made it a great industrial, financial, commercial and agricul- 
tural nation in one hundred years, and which built up among 
us free institutions in which the rule of the majority, as ex- 
pressed by manhood suffrage through the ballot, is the prin- 
ciple of political action. 


We need not grope for new ways of exercising our freedom. 
The thing we have to do, now that the military victory has 
been won, is to show these unaccustomed peoples of the world 
—these peoples to whom freedom and liberty has come out 
of the clouds without any explanation, without any book of 
rules for its management—how men who are habituated to 
self-government use the liberty which they have acquired. In 
other words, it is up to us as we demobilize our soldiers, as 
they drift back into civilian pursuits of one sort and another, 
as our industries are turned away from the manufacture of 
war materials into the manufacture of ordinary industrial and 
commercial supplies, as labor is readjusted and capital is read- 
justed, as extraordinary agencies of the government created 
for the war emergency are discontinued and the old agencies 
of government are reasserted—in all these changes we must 
show that we are a people who know that law and order, a 
settled obedience to the dictates of the majority, and conform- 
ity to the established and informed public opinion of the coun- 
try is the true way to use liberty and freedom when it has 
been acquired. 

I know no body of men upon whom that obligation rests 
more than it rests upon the soldiers. The soldiers have gone 
abroad, some of them, and some of them have had their duty 
here; but they have been chosen out of the community to repre- 
sent the United States in a very peculiar way; they are an 
elect people. When you go home, you are going to be no longer 
the neighbor boy, but you are going to be the soldier who has 
been out representing the government, and the things you do, 
the views you take upon public questions, the attitude you 
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assume toward your duty as a citizen, are to a very large extent 
going to influence community opinion in the places in which 
you live. 

I therefore ask you soldiers, when you leave camp and go 
back to the towns from which you came, do not forget that 
you have worn the uniform of the army of the United States; 
do not forget that the army of which you have been a part has 
saved civilization and won freedom for all mankind; do not 
forget the men who died in France in order that the world 
might be free; and when you remember what you have been, 
when you remember the high estate of the soldier’s cause, when 
you remember the sacrifices which your associates in the army 
have made in order that freedom might be in the world, it 
will be very easy for you then, remembering the proper value of 
these things, te see that as citizens you make secure the liberty 
which as soldiers you have won. 

I said just a moment ago that some soldiers went abroad 
and some stayed in this country, and I suppose there are a 
good many soldiers who have a wound—not one for which 
they wear a wound chevron on their sleeves—because they were 
not permitted to cross the seas to take their part in the 
trenches, and when they meet soldiers who have returned from 
overseas they feel somewhat abashed because the higher glory 
was not awarded to them. I do not want you to feel that 
way! I want you to feel that the soldiers over there and the 
soldiers over here had equally necessary tasks to perform, that 
they over there could not have done their part if you over here 
had not done your part. When the night was dark in France 
and the soldiers of America were trudging along unfamiliar 
roads, surrounded by unusual perils, when they realized the 
might of the great German military machine against which 
they were advancing, what thoughts do you think they were 
which sustained the valor of those Americans? Of course, 


A Conterence That Does Things 


By Frederic Almy 


PRESIDENT, SOCIAL WELFARE CONFERENCE OF BUFFALO 


UFFALO has a thirty-year-old Social Welfare Con- 

ference composed of seventy societies, which not only 

confers but does things. It has just issued several 

thousand copies of a twenty-page pamphlet of reso- 
lutions on the social needs of Bufialo, and will use them for 
action, “in every possible way,” to quote from its constitution. 
These resolutions were drafted by ten standing committees, 
on children, health, labor, relief, etc—‘“‘ expert committees 
responsible for action when there is opportunity to obtain for 
Buffalo what is good or to repel what is bad.” The methods 
of this conference which does things are now of more than 
local interest in view of the question whether the National 
Conference of Social Work should cease to be a forum only, 
and should become a conference for action as well as for 
deliberation. [See p. 740.] 

Among the objects of the Buffalo conference according to 
its constitution are to make recommendations as to how any 
specific need of the city shall be met, and “to support in 
every possible way such legislation, municipal, state or na- 
tional, as tends to promote the social welfare of Buffalo.” 
On its thirtieth anniversary day, February 9, Bishop Brent 
closed a reconstruction conference of four sessions, called 
by it, in which Allen T. Burns spoke on Americanization ; 
Edward T. Devine on children, and Paul U. Kellogg on labor; 
with a local speaker to follow each and make concrete appli- 
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there was the high sense of duty and a high sense of priv- 
ilege, but I suppose every American soldier in France when he 
closed his eyes thought of his home and of his country, and 
he saw fathers and mothers working for the war, he saw 
captains of finance and captains of industry and captains of 
labor in this country all wishing and willing him success, 
all cooperating to supply him with the means of success; and 
he saw the training camps in which he had been trained in 
America filled with other young men who wore the same 
uniform he wore, and who were preparing to come and take his 
place and support him and make an invincible army. 

Both over there and over here the soldiers serve, and I 
want you soldiers to get the feeling that you are and have 
been parts of this great army in the accomplishment of its 
heroic task, and that in common with the soldiers from over 
the seas when you return to your homes you and they will 
divide both the privileges and duties of citizenship, and that 
upon your younger shoulders. will fall the responsibilities 
which begin to-slip-off the shoulders of men who reach my 
time of life. Twenty-five years from now the United States 
will be what you make it, not what I make it. I will be in 
the lean and slippered A onealoee stage by that time, but the 
United States will be what you make it, and if you just carry 
in your minds all the time the sacrifice which you are now 
willing to make for the freedom and liberty of the world and 
carry that through the next twenty-five years of your occupa- 
tions and opportunities as citizens—then when those twenty- 
five years have rolled around the United States will be a 
land of prosperity and plenty, opportunity will abound in it for 
all men, and there will be new sources of happiness and ne 
sources of opportunity opened up by reason of the applica- 
tion of this splendid sacrificial spirit which was developed 
in this great war. 


cation. ‘These sessions and these notable speakers were ar 
ranged only in order to give prestige and carrying powe 
to the platform of Buffalo’s social needs which was adopted 
at the business session. ! 

Since last October, this conference is at all times executive 
as well as deliberative. For instance, the Committee 
Children, with Douglas P. Falconer as secretary, has met 
not less than five times to promote or to oppose legislatio 
or to act on local needs. Each of the ten committees cam 
and does take action without special authority, though subject 
to veto by the executive committee. This action cannot b 
taken in the name of the whole conference unless authorized 
either by the executive committee, which meets monthly or 
on call, or at a regular meeting of the whole conferenc 
which is held quarterly or on call. 

The purpose of this article is to suggest that similar ex- 
ecutive power can now be easily given to the National Con- 
ference of Social Work, so that the new National Associa 
tion of Social Workers “ for concerted action,” which is p 
forward for discussion in the Survey for January 25, is 
necessary and superfluous. By the amendment voted at Pitts 
burgh, in 1917, the prohibitive clause in the present constitu- 
tion of the National Conference of Social Work (“It doe 
not formulate platforms”) can be removed “ at any busines 
meeting of the conference provided that such amendmen 
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shall have first been presented to and considered by the execu- 
five committee.” Apparently this can be done by a majority 
yote and on the briefest notice. : 

‘This seems to me far better than to create a new conference, 
which, as John Daniels says, would be “ much the same group 
of persons organized otherwise under an alias.” As he says 
also, “much duplication would inevitably result, with a strong 
probability either that the old conference would henceforth 
languish or that the new organization would prove of slight 
account. The former outcome would be a calamity, the 
latter a superfluity. So why not see if the national confer- 
ence, which in its recent change of name and procedure has 
shown capacity to move with the times, is not fully equal 
to this new job?” 

Just this was contemplated by the bolder spirits in the 
reorganization unanimously adopted at Pittsburgh through the 
report of the committee of which Roger N. Baldwin was 
chairman. ‘This provides for a continuing policy’ by the dif- 
ferent divisions of the conference, which never become dor- 
mant, Formerly each division, or committee, had a new 
chairman yearly and a new membership, with no special 
secretary. Now each division must have its secretary, and 
not only may but often does have a continuous chairman and 
secretary, while only one-third of the members are elected 
each year, so that a certain continuity is assured. These divi- 
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sions are democratically elected instead of being appointed 
as formerly, and shape their own policies and programs, with 
power to appoint sub-committees for special purposes. At 
Kansas City the Division on Children appointed sub-com- 
mittees on Minimum Standards of Child Protection and Home 
Care, on Physical and Mental Diagnosis of School Children, 
on the Problem of the Child of Unmarried Parents, and 
on the Status of Social Work for the Children in Rural 
Communities. 

If at Atlantic City next June we strike out of the pre- 
amble to the constitution the clause which forbids the formu- 
lation of platforms, and perhaps add a clause definitely allow- 
ing action, nothing further is necessary. 

The Buffalo conference, when formed in 1889, was called 
the Conference of Charities, and changed its name to. Social 
Welfare Conference in 1916, a year before the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction changed its name to 
National Conference of Social Work. At that time it was 
composed of forty-three societies; now it has enrolled seventy, 
or practically all in the city. Each society has as many dele- 
gates as it pleases, but only one vote. The president is the 
secretary of the local Charity Organization Society, and the 
efficient secretary is Joseph P. Murphy, chief probation off- 
cer of Erie county and president of the Buffalo Social Workers’ 
Club. 


Organized Labor in Alsace-Lorraine 
By Lewis S. Gannett 


LSACE -LORRAINE is a 
part of France today. 
Neither the French authori- 
ties nor the Alsatians and 
Lorrainers themselves have waited for 
the formal ratification of the peace con- 
ference. (Elections for the new Ger- 
man Reichstag were held in the occu- 
pied provinces on the left bank of the 
Rhine but not in Alsace or Lorraine.) 
Not the least interesting part of the 
reannexation has been the fusion of the 
labor organizations of Alsace-Lorraine 
with those of France. 

All three branches of the labor 
movement—the trade unions, the co- 
operatives and the Socialist Party— 
were well developed in Alsace-Lorraine under German rule. 
Naturally these organizations developed as did similar organi- 
zations across the Rhine; the trade unions especially were cen- 
tralized, the local unions paying their dues to the central or- 
ganization in Berlin and receiving in return the sickness, 
unemployment and other benefits paid out to members. French 
unions, on the other hand, have much more local autonomy, 
have lower union dues and pay smaller benefits; and the con- 
trol of these funds is localized. On the other hand, the French 
unions are, nominally at least, non-political, while the German 
labor unions were organized in two hostile political groups— 
the larger, which before the war had over 25,000 members, 
frankly Socialist; the other, much smaller, an auxiliary of 
the Centrist or Catholic party. The former called themselves 
“ free” unions; the latter “ Christian” ; and the two groups 
were in Alsace-Lorraine, as everywhere in Germany, bitterly 
hostile. 


VIII 
SOCIAL ASPECTS 
of the 
PEACE CONFERENCE 


War was no tonic for the Alsatian 
labor movement. It mobilized some of 
the leaders as well as many of the mem- 
bers; it narrowed the sphere of possible 
labor action. It opened a gap between 
the immigrant German workingmen 
and the old Alsatians. Generally speak- 
ing, the German Socialists and labor 
leaders in Alsace-Lorraine approved 
the voting of war credits by their repre- 
sentatives in the Reichstag, while the 
Socialists of native stock did not. Al- 
sace had a considerable Socialist dele- 
gation in the Reichstag, but it was 
largely German. It was not their 
German fellow-workingmen whom the 
Alsatians hated, but the Junker officers 
and bureaucrats. 

The armistice brought a sudden release. There was a 
period of rejoicings and celebrations that convinced even 
Socialist deputies like Marcel Cachin—who had always in- 
sisted on a plebiscite in Alsace-Lorraine—that there could be 
no question of the desire of the people to return to France. 
Then came an era of expulsions. The total number of Ger- 
mans expelled from Alsace-Lorraine by the French authorities 
is not known, but it is very large; and Alsatian-born sons of 
Germans have been considered as Germans. Among those 
expelled were twenty-four of the twenty-five permanent labor 
union secretaries of Alsace-Lorraine. ‘This seriously crippled 
the labor movement there. Meanwhile all communication 
with Berlin was cut off, unemployment was growing, and the 
unions were without local funds. 

Almost immediately they asked for permission to join the 
French General Confederation of Labor. So in the first 
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weeks of January a conference was held at Strassburg, at- 
tended by delegates of all the unions of Alsace-Lorraine and 
by a French delegation headed by Leon Jouhaux, the secre- 
tary of the confederation, and Merrheim, the leader of the 
big metal workers’ union in France. 

An unprecedented thing happened. The Christian (Catho- 
lic) unions announced that they desired to fuse with the 
Socialist unions, and with them join hands with the French 
confederation. ‘‘ We have come to realize that without a 
common union of all the workers, nothing can be attained,” 
said their spokesman. “ Our strikes have proved that without 
union we are powerless.” Imbs, the veteran Socialist leader, 
saluted them. ‘There will be no more fratricidal battles,” 
he declared. ‘‘We will stand in full accord to fight the 
exactions of the employers and capitalists.” 

Only the men from Mulhouse wanted an immediate and 
complete fusion with the French confederation. The others 
preferred an at least transitional autonomy. (Merrheim re- 
turned from the conference convinced that the Alsatians still 
wanted political autonomy as well. They are Alsatians first 
of all, he said, and would choose autonomy if they had entire 
freedom. The annexation is a fait accompli, but he was not 
sure that it would be permanent. Some of the French authori- 
ties have been arousing discontent by unnecessarily severe 
action. The Alsatians, he said, have no hate for the Germans ; 
they would like to see those Germans who denounced Alsa- 
tians during the war expelled, but those who had gone about 
their business quietly, permitted fo continue to do so. ‘The 
continual expulsions irritate them. He thought a plebiscite 
would result in a vote for autonomy even were it under 
French occupation.) Many of the delegates envisaged a per- 
manent separate status with much more regional autonomy 
than is enjoyed by the various local federations in France. 
The final decision was to form three regional groups of 
unions, one with headquarters at Metz, center of the steel 
and iron industries; another at Strassburg, center of sundry 
mechanical trades; and the third at Mulhouse, center of the 
textile industries; and to group these into a central Union 
of the Syndicates of Alsace-Lorraine, with a main office at 
Strassburg. This union gives its moral adhesion to the French 


The Deportations 


OR several days last week the eyes of newspaper 

readers were fixed upon a train under heavy guard 

that passed swiftly across the continent from Seattle. 

Persons who peered in at the windows (apparently no 
one was allowed to go aboard) remarked that most of the occu- 
pants looked foreign. _Few were seen to smile. Apparently 
there was a commissariat on board, for ‘no food was taken 
aboard at Buffalo.” Reaching Hoboken, N. J., its occupants 
were hurried on board ferries and soon found themselves in the 
detention quarters of the United States Immigration Station, 
on Ellis Island, in New York harbor awaiting sailing to 
various corners of the earth. 

The passengers on this curious journey have all been ordered 
to be deported from the United States. They constitute the 
vanguard of what is described as an ‘“‘ army of undesirable 
aliens” soon to leave our shores. For weeks the newspapers 
have been picturing the “ great combing-out process” in which 
the Department of Labor and the Department of Justice are 
declared to be cooperating. 
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confederation, but pays no dues. Indeed, the French organi-) 
zation will for a time subsidize its new ally. | 

Just how much more the Alsace-Lorraine organizations had! 
paid to the German union center in Berlin than they ha ) 
drawn from it in various benefits is not clear; but it is aj 
considerable sum. ‘The officials of the French confederation} 
felt it unwise to attempt to recover these funds from Berli 
because such a move would run counter to one of the funda 
mental principles of their organization, that if a lesser group 
withdraws from a greater, it cannot recover past dues, etc, 
which have been paid in. To compensate for this in part, the 
French organization pledged its financial support to the Alsa- 
tians during the transitional period of recovery. Amounts 
paid out for benefits, etc., up to the signing of the peace, they’ 
will attempt to recover frou Berlin. On the other hand, the 
Alsatian organization is considerably i in debt to Berlin for the 
large and handsome trade union building in Strassburg. 4 

All the French delegates were impressed by the better 
working conditions of their. Alsatian fellows—the cleaner, 
better-lighted factories—though wages in most occupations are 
not very different; by the high dues and correspondingly high 
benefits paid, and the careful insurance against unemployment 
provided in most of Alsace and Lorraine. Thus it may be 
that while the fusion will encourage individual and local union 
initiative in Alsace-Lorraine, it will have a healthy reaction 
toward union discipline and firmer organization in the French 
unions. 

One resolution unarumously passed by the Alsatians an 
Lorrainers in conference deserves attention. The conference 
declared that German workers in Alsace and Lorraine shouk 
be respected and defended and taken into the organization o 
equal terms. There was no discordant note on this point, 
Even the enthusiastic, francophile delegate from Mulhous 
who had wanted complete fusion with the French confedera 
tion at once, spoke for the resolution. There was not a wor 
of hate in the whole series of meetings. 

A week later the delegates of the cooperatives of Alsac 
met at Colmar and voted to form a Federation of Alsati 
Cooperatives which would adhere to the National Federatio: 
of Cooperatives of France. The Socialists are following suit. 
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Reports of “wholesale deportations of aliens ” are unj justified, 
according to a statement attributed to Anthony Caminetti, com- 
missioner-general of immigration, in an Associated Press dis- 
patch dated February 12. “ It is estimated that about 6,000 
aliens are to be deported, the great majority because they are 
insane or otherwise public charges,” Mr. Caminetti said. “Most 
of the rest are diseased or have been found guilty of offenses 
subjecting them to deportation. A few, comparatively, are 
agitators who are opposed to our form of government or all 
organized government.” None of the aliens recently taken 
from Seattle to Ellis Island have had any connection, said 
Mr. Caminetti, with the recent strikes at Seattle or other 
western points. They have been rounded up over a con- 
siderable period of time, but could not be deported before be- 
cause of the shortage of shipping facilities. 

The law under which these deportations are taking place 
is, first, the federal immigration act of 1917 and, second, the 
amendment to that act passed in October, 1918. Section one 
of the amendment reads: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress Assembled, That aliens 
who are anarchists; aliens who believe in or advocate the over- 
throw by force or violence of the government of the United States 
or of all forms of law; aliens who disbelieve in or are opposed 
to all organized government; aliens who advocate or teach the 
assassination of public officials; aliens who advocate or teach the 
unlawful destruction of property; aliens who are members of or 
affiliated with any organization that entertains a belief in, teaches, 
or advocates the overthrow by force or violence of the govern- 
ment of the United States or of all forms of law, or that entertains 
or teaches disbelief in or opposition to all organized government, 
or that advocates the duty, necessity, or propriety of the unlawful 
assaulting or killing of any officer or officers, either of specific in- 
dividuals or of officers generally, of the government of the United 
States or of any other organized government, because of his or 
their official character, or that advocates or teaches the unlawful 
destruction of property shall be excluded from admission into the 
United States. 


This, it will be noticed, provides for the exclusion of the 

enumerated classes before entry. Section two provides that 
any alien who, after entering, is found to have been at the 
time of entry or to have become thereafter a member of any 
one of the classes enumerated in section one, may be deported. 
Whether the alien was three or forty years old at the time of 
entry and how long ago he came to this country, make no dif- 
ference. Section three makes it a felony for any one so de- 
ported to try to return. 
' Who are the fifty-three men and one woman who reached 
New York city last week? It is difficult to tell, since they 
have been held incommunicado at Ellis Island since their ar- 
rival on February 11 to noon of February 17, when this issue 
of the Survey went to press. All requests of friends, attor- 
neys and representatives of the press to see them have been 
denied. A list giving their names, date of conviction and the 
reasons for deportation of each was, however, supplied to the 
press by Byron H. Uhl, acting commissioner of immigration 
at New York in the absence of Frederic C. Howe, who is in 
Europe. According to this list, eleven have been found to be 
“ members of or affiliated with an organization that advocates 
or teaches the unlawful destruction of property.” Eighteen 
were found actually “ advocating or teaching the unlawful de- 
struction of property.” Some of these are declared, also, to 
have been guilty of other offenses, such as advocating “‘ the 
overthrow by force or violence of the government of the 
United States or of all forms of law.” Three are declared to 
be anarchists or to have taught anarchy. The remainder are 
charged with various offenses, most of them with being “ likely 
to become public charges.’’ Several are said to be “ morally 
unfit,” a few served prison terms before coming to this coun- 
try, and one or two committed “‘ crimes involving moral turpi- 
tude ” within five years after entering. 

It is no secret that many of these men are members of the 
Industrial Workers of the World. The letters chalked on 
the car windows of their train as they travelled eastward were 
“I. W. W.” It so happened that when they reached New 
York city, Caroline A. Lowe, an attorney for the I. W. W., 
who aided in the defense of 100 members of that organization 
in Chicago recently, was in New York. She at once went to 
Ellis Island and requested permission to see some of the men. 
This was denied her both by Mr. Uhl and by a deputy com- 
missioner, George Baker. She asked for information regard- 
ing the charges against such of the men as were members of 
the I. W. W., and this was also denied. Mr. Baker told her 
that the secretary of labor had ordered the deportation of these 
men and that their cases were closed. When she asked for a 
copy of the names as given to the press, she was told there were 
no more copies. Mr. Baker said she could not expect the gov- 
ernment to furnish her with information about them and ad- 
vised her to apply for a writ of habeas corpus if she wanted to 
take action in their behalf. 


Miss Lowe promptly applied for writs for forty-nine of 
the men. ‘These were argued before Judge John C. Knox, 
of the United States District Court on February 13. Judge 
Knox denied Miss Lowe’s petition. His decision turned on 
the question of her authority to make such a petition, it being 
established that none of the men had personally asked her to 
intercede in their behalf and that she acted only as the attorney 
of the organization to which they belonged. As such, she said, 
she was employed to protect the legal interests of members on 
all occasions, and even produced a telegram from I. W. W. 
headquarters in Chicago instructing her to proceed in this in- 
stance. Nevertheless, the court held that the burden of estab- 
lishing specific proof of authorization from the men themselves 
was upon her, and that she had not established it. 

In the course of the hearing it developed that:twenty of the 
men had addressed a letter to Walter Nelles, an attorney, ask- 
ing him to take*up’ their cases, and that Mr. Nelles had in 
writing authorized Miss Lowe, Charles Recht and Sidney R. 
Fleisher (the latter two being New York attorneys who rep- 
resented Miss Lowe in her petition for a writ to act in his 
stead. ‘This letter was being held up by Mr. Uhl and had 
only accidentally been seen, while still in Mr. Uhl’s posses- 
sion, by Mr. Fleisher that morning. This did not alter the 
judge’s decision. 

A question asked Miss Lowe, while she was on the witness 
stand, was what reason she had for thinking that injustice had 
been done to any of the men or that they were being illegally 
deported. She replied by giving facts from her own knowl- 
edge tending to show that injustice is repeatedly done, both 
by courts and immigration inspectors, to members of the I. 
W. W. in the West and the Middle-West, and cited the 
general psychological condition in those parts of the country 
which, she said, often made it impossible to get fair hearings. 
Pressed closely as to whether she had specific reasons for 
thinking injustice had been done to any of the men then on 
Ellis Island, she admitted that she had not and again called 
the attention of the court and government attorney to the 
fact that she had not been allowed to see the men or hear their 
stories. Ben A. Matthews, the government attorney, asked 
if she had appealed to the secretary of labor on behalf of the 
men, and Mr. Recht replied that such an appeal might be 
interesting as a post mortem proceeding, but that before action 
could be secured upon it the men would probably be deported. ° 

The court denied the petition “ without prejudice.” This 
meant that if Miss Lowe should later secure evidence of in- 
justice or illegality she could again apply for writs of habeas 
corpus. In the meantime, the court said, he would leave the 
matter of working out a suitable procedure—a modus vivendi, - 
he called it—to her and Mr. Matthews and that he was sure 
opportunity would be allowed her to protect the men’s rights. 
There was some further discussion of this point, in which Mr. 
Matthews joined, and she and Mr. Recht finally left the 
courtroom believing that on the next day they would be per- 
mitted to see the men. ‘The writer was present throughout 
the hearing and shared this belief with them. 

When Miss Lowe called upon Mr. Matthews next day, 
however, she was told that she could not see the men. The 
rules of the immigration station forbade it, said Mr. Mat- 
thews. Asked what dangers lay in her seeing them, he re- 
plied: ‘‘ Just this, Miss Lowe. Unscrupulous attorneys often 
try to go to the island to work up cases among the men held 
there. To prevent this, it is necessary to be very careful in 
granting permission to any attorneys.” Miss Lowe has been 
attorney for the I. W. W. for two years and is associated with 
George H. Vandeveer in Chicago. Mr. Recht is attorney for 
the New York Bureau of Legal Advice. 
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Despite Mr. Matthew’s statement, Miss Lowe went to the 
island. There Mr. Uhl again told her she could not see the 
men. “ For the present, my instructions are that no one may 
see them,” he said. Asked if a brother of one of the men 
would be allowed to see him, he said, “‘ No, not at present.” 
Relatives would have that opportunity however, he declared, 
before the men were deported. 

Both Mr. Matthews and Mr. Uhl advised Miss Lowe to 
carry her efforts to protect the men to the secretary of labor. 
The records of their hearings before local immigration inspec- 
tors in the West, they said, were in Washington, and they 
had no doubt she would be allowed to consult these. Mean- 
while, Mr. Matthews said that the men would not be de- 
ported without his knowledge and that he could assure her 
they would not leave the country for a week. Giving up 
hope of seeing the men themselves, Miss Lowe left Friday 
night. of last week for Washington. 


What process of arrest, trial and conviction did these men 
pass through before reaching New York? Aliens liable to 
deportation are not given court trials. ‘They are given “ hear- 
ings” before local immigration inspectors in the localities 
where they become suspect. Under the rules of the Bureau of 
Immigration, such hearings seem not arranged “ to enable him 
to show cause, if any there be, why he should not be’ deported.” 
The burden of proof, therefore, is not upon the government, 
but upon him. The case is presumed to be complete before 
he receives a chance to answer the evidence. True, he must be 
allowed to inspect the warrant of arrest and all the evidence 
on which it is issued, but this need not be at the beginning of 
the hearing; it may be “ 
sufficiently in the development of the facts to protect the gov- 
ernment’s interests.” In other words, it may be practically 
at the end of the hearing if the inspector so wills it. Similarly, 
information that the alien may be represented by counsel must 
be given to him, but not necessarily until the hearing has made 
considerable headway. If the alien is unable to speak or under- 
stand English, an interpreter may be employed, but here again 
the inspector is allowed to exercise discretion, for interpreters 
are required only “‘ where practicable.” 

‘The inspector is in entire charge of the hearing. He is his 
own stenographer, informer, prosecutor and judge. Often he 
has worked up the case against the alien and is naturally prone 
to believe the evidence he has accumulated. He puts the ques- 
tions, makes his own minutes and finally determines the guilt 
of the defendant. Deportation can actually occur only by 
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order of the secretary of labor, but the recommendation of the} 
inspector who conducted the case is very likely to be followed. }} 
Being his own stenographer, he can, if he is so disposed, alter: 
his minutes in such a way as to make the record against the} 
alien appear stronger than it actually is. “It is of course} 
obvious,” said Judge Holt in the case of U. S. ex rel Bosny | 
vs. Williams, 185 Fed. 598, which, though occurring before} 
the act of 1917 was passed, refers to the practice still in force, | 


fundamental principle established in England and this country} 
for the protection of persons charged with an offense. The} 
person arrested does not necessarily know who instigated the! 
prosecution. He is held in seclusion and is not permitted to’ 
consult counsel until he has been finally examined under oath. } 

. The secretary who issues the order of deportation is an’ 
administrative officer who sits hundreds of miles away and } 
never ors or hears the person proceeded against or the wit- | 
nesses.’ 


netti has sent the following Hele by telegram: 


Instructions mentioned your telegram [i. e., instructions that thel i 
men be held incommunicado at Ellis Island] were given pending 
receipt here report of action by court on application for writ habeas 
corpus and intended to prevent exactly what court had in mind, name- | 
ly, irresponsible or unscrupulous persons given access to aliens and | 
using that privilege to their own advantage and aliens disadvantage. | 
Attorney Lowe has satisfied department she represents certain of _ 
the aliens and is being permitted to examine records here as the ‘ 
court was assured by district attorney she would be. The records, | 
of course, are filed in department where cases were decided and’ 
no duplicates of such records are on file at Ellis Island, these _ 
cases having all originated in the West. ; 

All of the cases have been handled in strict conformity with the | 
law and due process has obtained in every instance. The evidence | 
was taken by designated field officials and aliens allowed privilege 
of employing counsel; some of them did not care to employ attor-' 
neys; declined more than once to do so; others employed attorneys — 
who were afforded full opportunity to examine records, interrogate 
witness and submit additional evidence. ‘The records so formu-_ 
lated were transmitted to this department and each and everyone of — 
them carefully reviewed here before decision was rendered. In a 
number of cases attorneys sued out writs of habeas corpus at Seattle — 
but the writs were dismissed after the government convinced the 
court that due process of law has been observed. 7 

Under these circumstances department doubtless could take posi- 
tion that the cases are closed and refuse to recognize the right of 
any attorney to interview at this time, especially as the aliens are 
at Ellis Island merely as an incident to their removal from the 
country and ought to be detained there only so long as may be neces~— 
sary to arrange for their transportation, but department has con-~ 
cluded to permit attorney Lowe to examine records. Now that situa-— 
tion concerning courts action is known here instructions to com- 
missioner at Ellis Island will be modified sufhciently to permit” 
relatives or close friends to see detained aliens on personal busi- 
ness on the usual conditions. i 
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COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


HE Constitution of the League of Nations which 
President Wilson read to the Paris conference last. 


Friday marks another milestone in human progress. 

For Americans it has peculiar and gratifying signifi- 
cance. The Declaration of Independence, the Constitution, 
the Monroe Doctrine and the League of Nations mark the 
successive steps in American political evolution, steps leading 
from colonial dependency to international cooperation. More- 
over, like every one of the great documents that preceded it 
in their history, the new constitution is the product of actual 
experience. It arose from the necessities forced upon man- 
kind by the Great War. Finally, the adoption of the new 
constitution is especially gratifying to Americans because it is 


now generally recognized that the result is due chiefly to the © 
influence and insistence of President Wilson. ; 

The new constitution is the result of hard thinking and 
frank discussion. It cannot be accused of being overambitious. 
It will satisfy neither the radical nationalist nor the extreme 
internationalist. Even the moderate will wish that some things 
were different from what has been agreed upon. But when 
all criticism has been made, it must be admitted that an in- 
strument has been adopted, not rigid but flexible, with all 
the possibilities of growth needed to enable the League of 
Nations to meet and solve without recourse to war the world 
problems that will inevitably arise after the Peace Conference 
will have passed into history. The full meaning of the instru- 
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ment can be determined only after thorough study. A hasty 
analysis is almost worthless. But it is worth while to consider 
briefly the outstanding features disclosed by a careful reading 
and their probable influence on American public opinion. 

The new constitution is obviously based upon General 
Smuts’s plan, but with some important changes. ‘There is to 
be a larger Body of Delegates in which every member of the 
league shall have one vote. Meetings are to be held at stated 
intervals and from time to time as occasion may require “ for 
the purpose of dealing with matters within the sphere of 
action of the league.” ‘The Body of Delegates is not endowed 
in articles I and II with any specific powers. But under 
article XV the Executive Council may refer disputes between 
states that are not members of the league or between a league 
state and a non-league state to the Body of Delegates, and 
the dispute must be referred to it upon the request of either 
disputant if the request is made within fourteen days after the 
submission of the dispute. Moreover, the Body of Delegates 
has the right to advise state members of the league of treaties 
“which have become inapplicable and of international condi- 
tions of which the continuance may endanger the peace of the 
world.” Manifestly the Body of Delegates is not the parlia- 
ment or general council that many hoped would be realized. 
But it is a place in which all states are represented and to 
which “ all matters within the sphere of action of the league ” 
may be brought for discussion. This is a strong safeguard 
against injustice and unfair dealings and may be developed in 
unforeseen ways. 

The real power of the league is lodged at present in the 
Executive Council which consists of the representatives of the 
United States, Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, together 
with representatives of four other state members of the league. 
The selection of the four is to be made by the Body of Dele- 
gates in such manner as they think fit. Obviously there has 
not been erected the Holy Alliance that was feared by many. 
Moreover, no decision taken at any meeting will be binding 
on a power not represented directly in the council upon a 
matter directly affecting its interests unless it shall have been 
invited to attend such meeting. Publicity is provided for in 
the decision of all important matters. The elected members 
have now almost a majority of the council and the permanent 
representation of the five Allied states will probably pass away 
as confidence in the strength and efficiency of the league 
grows. Germany’s outrageous conduct in the beginning of 
the war and in the conduct of it was the cause of the delay in 
admitting at once all states to the league. That was really 
asking too much of human nature. But provision is made for 
the admission of any non-signatory state by a vote of not less 
than two-thirds of the states represented in the Body of Dele- 
gates provided it is a fully self-governing country. Germany 
is again in view in the provision that no state will be admitted 
unless it is able to give effective guarantees of its sincere inten- 
tions to observe its international obligations and unless it shall 
conform to such principles as may be prescribed by the league 
in regard to its naval and military forces and armaments. 


This removes all fear that Germany once admitted would ° 


again seek to develop the military strength necessary to attain 
unjust and illegal ends. 

What precedes naturally leads to the problem of arma- 
ments. The abolition of universal conscription is not directly 
required but is practically provided for. France, Italy and Japan 
did not feel that they could afford the cost of the voluntary 
system as can the United States and Great Britain, but it is 
agreed to reduce “national armaments to the lowest point 
consistent with national safety.” The Executive Council is 
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to formulate plans for effecting such reduction and shall 
decide what is fair and reasonable for each state taking into 
account the geographical situation and the circumstances of 
each state. The geography and circumstances of France justi- 
fy her in asking a larger proportionate military force than that 
maintained by Spain, and similar conditions justify England 
in maintaining a larger naval force than France. Moreover, 
there “shall be full and frank interchange of information as 
to the military and naval programs” of the contracting 
powers. This would naturally lead to the relinquishment of 
the espionage activity of military and naval attaches, if indeed, 
it does not lead to their abolition as members of an embassy. 
Finally, the Executive Committee is to consider how the evil 
effects of the private manufacture of armaments are to be 
prevented, taking into consideration the difficulties of states 
that cannot manufacture their own arms. This will not 
necessarily result in the nationalization of armament factories, 
but it does mean that armament factories shall be under the 
inspection of officers of the council and that careful records 
shall be kept and published as to the amount and disposal of 
the product. 

It is with regard to the problem of armaments that our con- 
stitutionalists are already objecting. They hold that Con- 
gress cannot divest itself of its power and duty to raise and 
support armies, to provide and maintain a navy. But, con- 
sidering that the United States has always maintained pro- 
portionately one of the smallest armies in the world, there 
can hardly be any possibility of action by Congress coming 
into conflict with the quota laid down for the United States 
by the council, and the constitutional question becomes a 
mere academic one. It is to be frankly admitted that inter- 
national apportionment of the size of national armaments 
is a limitation of sovereignty, but it was understood when 
the League of Nations problem was presented to the Peace 
Conference that sovereignty would no longer remain un- 
limited. 

The entire problem of armaments will be solved in course 
of time, and probably in a comparatively short time, by 
the realization of the provisions of article XII, the most 
important article of the covenant. ‘This provides that, should 
disputes arise between members of the league which cannot 
be adjusted by diplomacy, no state will resort to arms but 
will submit the dispute to arbitration or to inquiry by the 
Executive Council, that it will not take military action until 
three months have elapsed after the decision or recommenda- 
tion shall have been rendered, and that even then it will not 
resort to war against a state which complies with the decision 
or recommendation. As the Executive Council is allowed 
six months within which to make its recommendations, this 
means that there can be a delay of at least nine months after 
submission of the dispute before war can commence, a period 
long enough for the conscience and opinion of the world to 
operate. Had there been a necessary delay of nine minths 
on August I, 1914, the great catastrophe which occurred 
would never have happened. When the matter in dispute 
is one which can be arbitrated, the league members bind 
themselves to submit it to the court of arbitration that will 
be established and abide by its decision. If it be a matter 
which one of the parties to the dispute refuses to arbitrate, 
then it must be referred to the council for investigation. 
If the council makes a unanimous report—the votes of the 
disputants not being considered—the report shall state the 
nature of the dispute and the reasons for the recommendations 
made. In case there shall be a divided opinion, the majority 
must and the minority may issue a statement giving the facts 
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and the justifications for these positions. Certainly all this 
precludes any sudden action upon the part of a state that 
may feel itself fully prepared to gain by sudden action and 
precludes any hope of a state keeping the world in ignorance 
of the true reasons of its action. A state contemplating an 
unjust action would have small hope of securing the support 
of any large portion of humanity if these provisions of 
the constitution are obeyed. 

But suppose they are disregarded? ‘Then, according to 
article XVI, the state so acting ipso facto commits an act 
of war against all the other members of the league. An eco- 
nomic boycott against it automatically comes into being. No 
commercial or financial relations, no intercourse even between 
individuals may take place. When one considers one of the 
lessons of the Great War, viz.: that Germany was defeated 
as much by the impossibility of securing food and raw ma- 
terials as by the force of arms, it is hardly possible that the 
lesson will be lost upon any future intending evil-doer or 
that the league will be compelled to undertake further action. 
Nevertheless, it is the duty of the council to recommend 
what military and naval forces the members of the league 
shall severally contribute to the armed forces of the league 
necessary to protect its covenants. In other words, the League 
of Nations will not maintain a regular army or navy to be 
used at once against an offender, as requested by France, 
which has lived for fifty years in fear of a sudden attack 
by Germany. It was necessary to meet the objections of 
the American constitutionalists that only Congress can have 
the final decision with respect to declaring war. Moresvez, 
it was felt that the existence of an international military and 
naval force smacked of the erection of a superstate, which 
found no advocates in Paris. But article LX provides that 
a permanent commission shall be constituted to advise the 
league on military and naval matters. If, as it is to be as- 
sumed, the commission will consist of the ablest military and 
naval authorities, fully informed with respect to all military 
and naval affairs throughout the world, the danger of weak- 
ness in the military sanction, does not seem to be very great. 

So far we have considered the application of the new con- 
stitution to independent states that now exist or will come into 
being under the terms of the Treaty of Peace. What pro- 
vision is made for the protection of the millions of human 
beings inhabiting regions that do not form independent states, 
e.g., to the inhabitants of the former German colonies and 
to the communities formerly belonging to the Turkish em- 
pire? No article of the new constitution is so long and 
detailed or evidently has been more carefully considered than 
article XIX dealing with this problem. The first premise 
of the article is that the well-being and development of the 
peoples inhabiting the former German colonies form a sacred 
trust of civilization and that securities for the performance 
of the trust should be embodied in the constitution of the 
league. ‘This is accomplished by the institution of ‘“‘manda- 
tories,” i.e., the appointment of states to act as agents of 
the league. Which state should be the mandatory in any 
given case will be determined largely by geographical loca- 
tion and the character of the mandate will depend upon the 
stage of development of the peoples, the geographical loca- 
tions of the territory and its economic condition. But the 
degree of authority, control or administration to be exer- 
cised by the mandatory state shall be explicitly defined by 
the council in a special act or charter, and a mandatory com- 
mission established at the seat of the league to insure the ob- 
servance of the terms of the mandates. It is specifically pro- 
vided that the natives may not be conscripted for military 
purpose, outside their own territories and in central Africa 
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that equal opportunity for trade and commerce shall be se- 
It is hard to see how} 
the rights and interests of native populations “not yet able} 
to stand by themselves” could be better safeguarded. Cer-} 
tainly the atrocities of the Belgian Congo or of German 
Southwest Africa could never happen under the system of | 
More- } 
over the same safeguards are thrown about “Southwest Africa | 
and certain of the South Pacific isles which can best be | 


cured for all members of the league. 


tutelage provided by the new world constitution. 


administered under the laws of the mandatory states as in- 


tegral portions thereof,” i.e. as annexed to the British South | 
The popula- } 
tion of Southwest Africa has been almost exterminated and | 
the South Pacific isles referred to are so remote from the | 
centers of civilization and so contiguous to Australia that } 
the conference probably acted with wisdom in making the | 


African Union and to Australia, respectively. 


disposition agreed upon of those territories. 


In the case of the territories formerly belonging to the } 
Turkish empire the right of-self-determination is preserved. | 
The wishes of the inhabitants must be a principal considera- _ 
tion in the selection of a mandatory power and the com- j 
munities are recognized provisionally as independent states | 


on their way to complete self-government. This means 
that a community like Syria, which has had close cultural 
and commercial relations with France since the time of the 
Crusades, can express a preference for France as a manda- 
tory “until such time as it is able to stand alone.” The 
institution of ‘‘mandatories” 
tories instead of their administration directly under officials 


of the league may be disappointing to many advocates of a ~ 


thoroughly organized league. But though international ad- 
ministration has been successful in certain activities, like the 


for these colonies and terri- 


administration of the Ottoman debt or of the navigation of é 


the Danube river, it has never succeeded in the government 
of territory. 
different nations do not work smoothly or efficiently together 
and the natives are either confused or if sufficiently developed 
play off one set of nationals against another. 

Such are the most distinctive features of the new world 
constitution. There are others with immense possibilities with- 
in them, e.g., the provision of article XX for the establish- 
ment of a permanent bureau of labor of the league to secure 
and maintain fair and humane conditions of labor for men, 
women and children in their own countries and wherever 
their commercial and industrial relations extend. It is easy 
to see the influence such a commission may have not only 
upon the conditions of labor but upon the whole problem 
of immigration. Open diplomacy is secured by article XXIII 
which provides that no treaty or international engagement 
shall be binding until registered with and published by the 
secretary-general. 

Space prevents further illustration of the splendid pro- 
visions made by the instrument for a new and better world 
order. Sufficient, I hope, has been given to show that the 
League of Nations is not only necessary but workable. It 
is for Americans to remember that though their constitution 
was put into effect in‘ 1789, it was not until 1865, seventy- 
six years later, that it was definitely determined that their 
union was permanent. Surely it can be reasonably expected 
that given seventy-six years of trial, the League of Nations 
may develop a strength equal to the remarkable strength 
shown by our union when the crisis came in 1861. This can- 
not be, however, unless there is formed in its support a power- 
ful, favorable, public opinion. To the formation of such sup- 
port Americans should now devote themselves with energy 
and enthusiasm. 


The joint administering personnel taken from — 
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CATHOLIC RECONSTRUCTION 


; HAT the present social system stands in “ grievous 
need ” of considerable modification and improvement is 
the conclusion reached by the administrative committee 

of the National Catholic War Council. Its main defects, the 
committee states in its report on Social Reconstruction issued 
last week, are three: “ enormous inefficiency and waste in the 
production and distribution of commodities; insufficient income 
for the great majority of wage-earners, and unnecessarily large 
incomes for a small minority of privileged capitalists.” 

For the remedying of this condition the committee proposes 

certain “immediate proposals” involving changes that are at 

once “ desirable and also obtainable within a reasonable time.” 

But these in themselves are not enough. ‘‘ Full possibilities 

of increased production will not be realized so long as the 

majority of the workers remain mere wage-earners. The 
majority must somehow become owners, or at least in part, 
of the instruments of production.” ‘This can be accomplished, 
the committee suggests, through cooperative productive socie- 
ties and copartnership, and they express the belief that such 
arrangements must be made before we shall have efficiency in 
production or a social order ‘“‘ secure from the danger of revo- 
lution.” As a remedy for excessive gains by a small minority 
of privileged capitalists the ‘‘ main remedies” proposed are 

“ prevention of monopolistic control of commodities, adequate 

government regulation of such public service monopolies as 

will remain under private operation, and heavy taxation of 
incomes, excess profits and inheritances.” 

Among the “immediate proposals” is the insistence that 
wages should not be reduced. A few workers engaged in war 
production reached a level of wages that cannot be continued, 
says the report, but their number is comparatively small. ‘The 
“overwhelming majority’ should not suffer any reduction 
for two reasons: first because their wages have not increased 
any faster than the increase in the cost of living, and second, 
because ‘‘a considerable majority of the wage-earners of the 
United States, both men and women, were not receiving living 
wages when prices began to rise in 1915.” Consequently, even 
if prices fell to the level prevailing in 1915 there would be no 
justification, the report concludes, for a reduction in wages. 
In such a case the present wages would, for the vast majority, 
be no more than is sufficient for a decent livelihood. 

But the committee does not leave the matter at this point. 
To quote: 


Even if the great majority of workers were now in receipt of 
more than living wages, there are no good reasons why rates of pay 
should be lowered. After all, a living wage is not necessarily the 
full measure of justice. All the Catholic authorities on the subject 
explicitly declare that this is only the minimum of justice. In a 
country as rich as ours, there are very few cases in which it is 
possible to prove that the worker would be getting more than that 
to which he has a right if he were paid something in excess of 
this ethical minimum. Why, then, should we assume that this is 
the normal share of almost the whole laboring population? Since 


our industrial resources and instrumentalities are sufficient to pro- 
vide more than a living wage for a very large proportion of the 
workers, why should we acquiesce in a theory which denies them 
this measure of the comforts of life? Such a policy is not only 
of very questionable morality, but is unsound economically. 

In advocating minimum wage legislation the committee 
suggests that at the beginning it ought to be enough for the 
present needs of a family, but ultimately it should be high 
enough to enable the wage-earner to provide against sickness, 
accident, invalidity and old age out of his savings. 

Until this level is reached, social insurance is necessary, 
which should cover all the contingencies named. The burden 
of maintaining such insurance should be as light as possible on 
the workers and on the state, but should be borne mainly by 
industry. 

The right of workers to organize and bargain collectively 
having been established by the War Labor Board, the com- 
mittee expresses the hope that this right will not soon again 
be called in question by any considerable number of employers. 

The report urges the maintenance of the United States 
Employment Service and the continuance of the War Labor 
Board, “‘ endowed with all the power for effective action that 
it can possess under the federal constitution.” It urges land 
reclamation as a means of furnishing immediate work and 
ultimately homes for returned soldiers and sailors. It depre- 
cates the employment of women in industry on a large scale, 
particularly in harmful occupations, but advocates equal pay 
for equal work. The employment of children below the age 
of sixteen is opposed, and the committee favors the bill now 
before Congress to tax the products of child labor. 

The administrative committee responsible for the report 
consists of the Rt. Rev. Peter J. Muldoon, bishop of Rock- 
ford, the Rt. Rev. Joseph Schrembs, bishop of Toledo, the Rt. 
Rev. Patrick J. Hayes, bishop of Tagaste and the Rt. Rev. 
William T. Russell, bishop of Charleston. 


DRUG PROHIBITION 
Nac that the country is committed to prohibition of 


alcoholic beverages, it is of interest to note the outcome 

to date of the prohibition of narcotic drugs, which has 
been in effect for four years under the Harrison act. The 
subject of drug abuse had not aroused popular feeling to the 
extent that it has been aroused over the liquor question, and 
the law was passed without a constitutional amendment. 
Since the constitution gives Congress no direct authority to 
prohibit or regulate the use of any article, the law was cast 
in the form of a tax measure and up to the time of this writ- 
ing the Supreme Court has passed on only one case arising 
under it, and the decision did not affect the validity of its 
main features. The Harrison act provides in effect that no 
person can obtain opium or coca leaves or any of the deriva- 
tives of either for personal use except upon the prescription of 
a physician, The enforcément of the law is intrusted to the 
commissioner of internal revenue, who is authorized to make 
rules and regulations for the purpose of making it effective. 
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During the four years that the law has been in operation 
there is said to be no question that the number of drug addicts 
who obtain a daily supply of morphine, heroin or cocaine has 
enormously increased. In New York state a legislative investi- 
gation about a year ago by a committee under the chairmanship 
of Senator George H. Whitney indicated the probable number 
of addicts in the state at that time to be approximately 
100,000. Responsible and well-informed persons, including 
officials in a position to know. the facts, now estimate the 
number in New York city alone as upwards of 200,000. 
Senator Whitney, who is now deputy commissioner of narcotic 
drug control under a New York law which went into full 
effect on February 1, and which provides for very complete 
statistics to be available for his department, said in a recent 
speech that on the basis of the early returns under this state 
law he was convinced that the wildest estimates theretofore 
made as to the number of addicts were understatements. 

Drugs are smuggled from Canada and Mexico, sold by 
“bootleggers ” and by unscrupulous physicians, and in spite 
of the earnest and efficient work of the commissioner of in- 
ternal revenue and his staff and of the local authorities, not 
only addicts but persons not heretofore addicted seem to have 
no great difficulty in procuring all they want. ‘The price is 
higher than it used to be and the supplies obtained from illicit 
dealers are apt to be adulterated, but otherwise the law does 
not seem to have accomplished the result of making-the pro- 
curing of drugs more difficult. 


If prohibition of liquor should be no more successful in 
actually prohibiting than has prohibition of drugs in the past 
four years, we may expect to see a great increase in the num- 
ber of drunkards when it goes into full effect. If, on the 
other hand, it should be successful and the habitual drinker 
should find it actually impossible to get liquor, many thought- 
ful persons anticipate a further increase in the number of 
drug addicts. The latter expectation is, of course, much the 
more likely, for liquor is bulky and enough of it to do much 
harm cannot be surreptitiously carried about in the face of an 
active attempt to suppress it, whereas a peddler of drugs can 
carry a really big supply in his pocket. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR LAWS 


RENCH and British labor organizations seem to have 

introduced long and full programs of international labor 

legislation before the Commission on International La- 
bor Legislation now meeting in Paris and thus have helped 
to spread the mistaken notion that this commission is charged 
with the preparation of such legislation. As a matter of fact, 
the commission has no such power and is charged merely with 
making arrangements for an international labor legislation 
conference. ‘Their recommendation may well be that there 
shall be a permanent international labor organization or de- 
partment as part of the League of Nations, and they may 
arrive at joint recommendations about subjects to be inter- 
nationally investigated or to be submitted to the conference 
for regulation. 

In the meantime, preparation for an international confer- 
ence has not proved a wholly simple and non-controversial 
job. Who, for instance, is to participate in it, and how are 
different interests in different countries to be represented? So 
far, the following points have been decided: Only nations 
adhering to the League of Nations can be admitted to the 
conference. Women are to be admitted. Representatives of 
governments, of employers’ organizations and of trade unions 
are all to be admitted and shall be entitled to speak and vote 
independently, without regard to the views expressed by other 
representatives of their nations. The British plan of inter- 
national labor legislation is to serve as a basis for the dis- 
cussions. ‘This plan is the most developed and detailed of any 
that have been submitted and includes the following pro- 
visions: 

Uniformity of the rights of workmen employed abroad, their pro- 
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tection against loss when in a foreign country through the lapse of 
state insurance against sickness, old age, accidents, unemployment 
and similar causes. 

Prevention of unemployment through the adoption by the different 
governments of a policy of distribution of orders for public works 
so as to keep the demand for labor at an approximately uniform 
level. 

Relief of unemployment through a system of registration and 
cooperation between employers in different lines of industry to 
meet fluctuating labor demands, and opportunities to unemployed 
young workers for the continuance of their education at established 
centers. 

Inspection of factories and workshops to insure the enforcement 
of labor Jaws, more especially: the protection of children, youths 
and women, with educational opportunities for children and the 
regulation of night work for youths, limitation of the working shift 
for young persons to one-half that of adults, with no overtime or 
night work. 

Recognition of the rights of workingmen to combine and the right 
to peaceful picketing; also the right of workingmen to combine 
politically and the right of trade unions to participate in politics. 

Regulation of working hours by laws in each state with an inter- 
national minimum standard. { 

An international code regulating labor conditions in the mer- 
cantile marine under every flag, to be worked out by a special 
maritime commission of the League of Nations in continuous session 
to take up new points. 

Creation of a permanent international commission to fix minimum 
wages according to the conditions in the various regions and to 
make a special study of native labor problems. 


Regulation of sweatshops and home industries is omitted 
from the international program as too difficult to settle out- 
side state boundaries.. The Japanese delegates contended 
that trade union recognition was impossible in Japan but, on 
the other hand, they were the warmest advocates of admission 
of women to the conference since nearly one-half of the indus- 
trial workers in the Far East are women. The French pro- 
posals include prohibition of the employment of children under 
fourteen, compulsory use of national employment bureaus for 
recruiting of labor, prohibition of night work by women, a 
maximum eight-hour day in factories where the furnaces are 
always lighted, and laws regulating hygiene and the safety of 
the workers. ‘The French delegation also is strongest in the 
demand for a permanent international labor parliament, and 
there is every likelihood that this point will be carried and 
form one of the commission’s strongest recommendations. 


IN THE WAKE OF THE “FLU” 


NFLUENZA is held guilty for a sharp increase in the 
| aestn ate for 1918 which, for forty-six states, was 19.6 

per thousand according to statistics made public by the Cen- 
sus Bureau. Rates for the cities varied from 13.9 per thousand 
in St. Paul to 26.8 in Baltimore, the highest. In New York 
the rate was 18.8 per thousand against 15.2 for 1917, in Chi- 
cago 17.1 against 14.9, Philadelphia 24.2 against 17.1, San 
Francisco 20.5 against 15.0, Buffalo 21.2 against 17.4, Cin- © 
cinnati 20.6 against 16.5 and Washington 23.6 against 16.8— 
to take but a few striking examples. That the epidemic is by 
no means over is indicated by the accompanying table for six- 


Rate of deaths from influenza and pneumonia per 100,000 

Sept. 14 Highest Jan. 18 
11,866.7 719.7 
3,498.8 1,157.5 
8,221.8 1,046.3 
4,832.1 656.8 
3,495.5 223.9 
3,893.6 910.4 
4,109.8 1,126.9 
2,087.0 229.3 
8,495.3 741.5 
9,406.6 2,747.8 
4,732.8 995.0 
13,773.7 676.1 
6,459.9 1,100.1 
2,270.4 808.9 
3,126.9 500.0 
8,039.2 1,390.2 


Baltimore 
Birmingham 
Boston 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Denver 
Kansas City 


Milwaukee 
Nashville 


New York 
Philadelphia 
Richmond 
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MORTALITY DURING PERIOD 1885 TO 1895 
ALL CAUSES OF DEATH AND PNEUMONIA 


Metropolitan Industrial and Experience of Principal American 
Cities Compared 
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teen cities. This shows the rate of deaths from influenza and named date there had been a sharp decline from the peak of 
pneumonia, combined, on September 14, when it had scarcely highest incidence, but the rate was still many times that of 
appeared outside of Boston and its suburbs; at the highest September and high enough to be called in ordinary years a 
achaneamually 4 in October; and on January 18. On the last visitation in itself. 
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The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, which has had 
85,000 deaths from the two diseases and paid out eighteen 
million dollars in death claims, has made a study of its experi- 
ence among holders of industrial policies following the epi- 
demic of 1889. ‘The results, plotted on the accompanying 
charts, show graphically that the greatest member of deaths 
from pneumonia and from all causes did not fall in the epi- 
demic year but in the years following—most heavily from 
1891 to 1893; in other words, that the patient who survived 
the “ flu’”’ was weakened and was carried off by some sub- 
sequent illness. To help offset a similar toll of death following 
the present epidemic, the company has instructed its 800 
agents in the United States and Canada to urge all policy- 
holders who have had influenza to subject themselves to 
periodic medical examinations, and to suggest to all local 
health officers that an opportunity for this examination be 
provided for all citizens who wish to take advantage of it. 
The same appeal has been put in popular language in a 
dodger, The “Flu” and You, of which five million copies 
are being distributed. 


BUFFER EMPLOYMENT ; 
U NEMPLOYMENT to an amount such as we have not 


had in this country since 1915 and grave apprehensions 

as to a worse situation during the next few months give 
renewed currency to the suggestions made in December by 
Prof. H. G. Moulton of the University of Chicago who, as a 
member of a committee of the War Labor Policies Board, 
made a country-wide inquiry of the prospects and of the need 
of buffer employment. His conclusion is that public employ- 
ment should be provided to prevent the returning soldiers and 
sailors and the workers in war industries from being thrown 
upon the regular labor market before industry can absorb 
them. His paper discussing buffer employment, together with 
the elaborate demobilization chart of the War Labor Policies 
Board [see the SurvEy for January 4, pp. 426-7] have been 
printed by the War Committee of the Union League Club 
of Chicago. One hundred thousand copies are being dis- 
tributed to members of Congress, the governors, departments 
of labor and officials of legislatures in all the states, chambers 
of commerce and labor federations in all cities, and county 
commissioners in all counties. 

Professor Moulton first takes up the possibilities of employ- 
ment offered by quasi-public enterprises—railroads and public 
utility corporations. In spite of the urgent need for an ex- 
tension of existing railroad facilities the present high cost of 
construction and the uncertainty as to future ownership lead to 
the definite postponement of railway development. ‘The 
public utility corporations are in a weak financial condition 
owing to increased costs of operation during the war and will 
likewise wait for a better market before making needed ex- 
tensions. Therefore the buffer employment must be provided 
by distinctly government projects. 

The federal government might make huge appropriations 
for reclamation projects, river and canal development, but 
Professor Moulton regards it as unwise to try to force through 
such programs in a short time without careful engineering and 
agricultural surveys to make sure that the areas to be re- 
claimed were well selected, or without careful preliminary 
studies of the relative advantages to be derived from an ex- 
penditure upon railways, public roads and waterways. He 
says, ‘It would be nothing short of a national calamity if, in 
an excess of zeal, public employment should degenerate into a 
‘ make-work’ program, regardless of the social value of the 
work: performed.” 

The furnishing of employment by the states, through the 
immediate completion of the many public works which have 
been postponed, is advocated. Professor Moulton recom- 
mends especially that the states put through extensive road- 
building programs, because the social value of roads is beyond 
question and the amount of employment given to labor is 
larger in proportion to the total expenditure than in most 
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other types of public works. He points out, however, that the — 


states will be hampered in pushing internal development by 
the fact that many of them are forbidden by their constitu- 
tions to incur debts beyond a certain limit, and the amend- 
ment of the constitutions is a matter of years. 

The cities will perhaps afford the best opportunity for ex- 
tensive construction projects during the coming months, be- 
cause many of them have funds in hand and are prepared to 
begin at once construction operations which have been delayed. 
The total amount of public money annually spent in the 
United States for permanent improvements is estimated at 
$600,000,000, two-thirds of which is spent by the cities. 
Professor Moulton says that if in the year 1919 we should 
spend this $600,000,000 plus $300,000,000 for work which 


has been postponed and add to that another $300,000,000 “‘as 


an insurance for emergency,” we would be able to employ on 


public works—federal, state and municipal—about 400,000 
men during the\year. 

Emphasis is laid on the fact that in addition to giving direct 
employment to such a large number of men a program of 
public works would provide a stimulus for industry generally 
by creating a strong demand for basic commodities such as 
iron, steel, coal and lumber, and by increasing the purchasing 
power of large numbers of wage-earners who would go into 
the markets and demand the commodities which enter into 
everyday consumption. Professor Moulton concludes his 
paper as follows: ‘‘ In view of the established facts of our in- 
dustrial experience and in view of the grave possibility of de- 
pression during the transitional era—indeed, I think one may 
say in view of the facts of the present situation, with industry 
everywhere hesitant—is it not perfectly plain that a compre- 
hensive program of public works should be instituted as soon 
as possible? If this nation is not willing to heed the simple 
lesson of experience and if we are not disposed to seize the 
opportunity to insure ourselves against the dangers of the 
transition period by establishing a perfectly feasible program 
of buffer employment on public works, we deserve to reap the 
whirlwind that will lie before us. The time to prepare for 
an emergency is before that emergency arises. In view of the 
present social temper of the world we cannot afford to sit with 
folded hands and await the return of the soldiers from Europe 
with nothing but fine resolutions and good wishes to extend 
them.” 


NO UNIONS WANTED HERE 

HE formation of a labor union and demands for a 

twelve-hour day in place of their present one of eighteen 

hours, on the part of Chinese restaurant workers in 
New York, have precipitated a little labor war which seems 
to belong to the dark ages of industrialism. "The Chinese 
Restaurant Association refused to have any dealings with the 
union, discharged union members, and, as the treasurer of the 
association smilingly declares, imposed a fine upon any as- 
sociation member who should employ a union member. Ou 
New Year’s Eve the unionists who still had jobs walked out, 
and for a week or two they picketed the big chop suey places, 
and they also endeavored to drive away trade by scattering 
certain evil-smelling chemicals in the restaurants. ‘The Res- 
taurant Association complained to the police that some of 
their members were being threatened by the union. On the 
strength of these complaints the Bomb Squad of the New 
York police force conducted a series of raids in which they 
entered the headquarters or clubrooms of the union, the 
Y. M. C. A. where certain members lived, and the private 
apartments of others. At the union headquarters they found, 
wrapped up in suits of clothes in a closet, several brand-new 
loaded revolvers. They arrested the men who were sleeping 
in the rooms, charging them first with felonious assault. 
Later the charge was changed to unlawful possession of 
weapons. In other places where no weapons were found the 
police arrested the Chinese and brought them before the im- 


migration officials on deportation charges, on the ground that ~ 
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they were laborers (the Chinese exclusion act provides that 
no Chinese who are not merchants or students may be ad- 
mitted to this country.) Altogether, fifteen Chinese, the 
leaders of the labor organization, were arrested. [wo cf 
those charged with unlawful possession of weapons were im- 
mediately released because of lack of evidence against them. 
Others are in jail or held on $1,000 bail, while some have 
already been sentenced to deportation. 

The object of the Chinese exclusion act was of course to 
keep out laborers with lower working and living standards 
than Americans. That the presence of Chinese laborers 
should be winked at until they make an effort to bring their 
standards up towards the American level is a curious anomaly. 
The only recognition the Chinese have received from or- 
yanized labor has been from the I. W. W., who aided them 
‘0 organize and have been active in helping them obtain legal 
advice and in raising funds for bail. 


WELFARE LEAGUE IN A JAIL 


HE forty to fifty federal prisoners from New York city 
-—} serving short sentences in the Essex county jail at 

Newark, N. J., have just organized themselves into the 
federal Welfare League for mutual aid and educational work. 
[t is probably the first application of the welfare league plan 
0 a county jail. The league has already created a relief fund 
for the aid of federal prisoners without money to purchase 
obacco, extra food or clothing; organized two classes meeting 
-wice a week,—one in reading and writing English for the 
foreign-born prisoners, and one in current events; collected a 
fund for the purchase of indoor games; secured the coopera- 
tion of the public library in furnishing text-books; arranged 
nagazine distribution among federal prisoners, and organized 
-wo holiday entertainments for all the 250 inmates of the jail. 
A business meeting, with general discussion on some public 
ssue, is held once a week. Matters affecting the welfare of 
the federal prisoners are taken up with Warden Richard 
McGuiness through an executive committee. The league has 
the active support of the jail authorities. Roger N. Baldwin 
is chairman of the league and Percy Rabicheff, secretary- 
‘reasurer. 


THE WOMEN’S VICTORY DINNER 


HALL we divide the spoils of conquest or gather the 
> fruits of the allied victory, asked Secretary Baker in his 

address at the American Women’s Victory Dinner held 
n Washington on Lincoln’s Birthday. The dinner opened a 
yne-day conference of 750 women from all parts of the United 
States to consider how women’s public spirit and war-time 
nergy might be shifted to an effective peace program. ‘The 
snd of the conference left no doubt as to the choice made by 
hese women of the alternatives presented by the secretary of 
war. Among the 750 were many kinds of women, women 
who had served in all sorts of ways—physicians, playwrights, 
qurses, college presidents, social workers, club women, 
nothers; daughters of millionaires, of public officials, of influ- 
sntial men of all professions; women of title and women who 
had risen from but not forgotten the obscurity of small means 
ind few opportunities. At the end of the last session it seemed 
‘o be the general feeling that this gathering had been the most 
fruitful, stimulating, and illuminating that these people had 
“ver attended—and there were many veterans there. Its effec- 
tiveness seemed to arise not from any especially new ideas of 
social advance that were brought out, but rather from the 
remarkable unanimity of thought and feeling on the part 
of women from so many walks of life. It was a real getting 
together. Although often intense, the discussions were charac- 
terized by regard for the views of others and sometimes by a 
rare exaltation of feeling. “There was an inspiriting absence 
of cynicism, of considerations of expediency and of compromise 
with inertia. Many good humored references were made to 
the recent failure of the Senate to remember that the women 
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had had a share in winning the war, but there was no discour- 
agement or irritation. As Anna Howard Shaw said, “ Senates 
pass away but ideals live on.” 

Secretary Baker’s was the only masculine voice heard at the 
dinner, where he addressed himself to the subject of the 
League of Nations. He reminded his audience that this was 
the only plan which anyone anywhere had advanced to take 
the place of the old balance of power which, like the chemist’s 
scales, can be disturbed by a breath blown on the outside of 
the glass which encases them. The time to get the League of 
Nations is now, when the world remembers vividly what war 
means, not when people have forgotten and when war is 
impending. Julia C. Lathrop had hurried home from Europe 
on an army transport especially to attend this conference. She 
would have felt more ‘“‘sot-up,” she said, over the honor of 
being thus conducted on a transport had she not learned that 
she was classified on the ship’s list as a “ casual, miscellaneous 
female.’’ In her account of the recent Paris meeting of the 
representatives of the British Labor Party she carried over the 
enthusiasm which the League of Nations idea had inspired in 
the British people. When the attitude of their own premier, 
said Bernard Shaw, a delegate there, was best described by 
Tennyson in those famous lines “ Half a league, half a 
league,” they looked to President Wilson as their leader. 

Jane Addams never spoke to an audience that greeted her 
more enthusiastically. She pointed out that so far as food is 
concerned, the world already has a league of nations. But, 
Miss Addams concluded, there needs to be further application 
of the same principles. For instance, food distribution involves 
shipping. Shipping involves governmental policies. One set 
of conditions is interwoven in the whole fabric of life. The 
world has learned that injustice, tyranny, oppression, exploita- 
tion anywhere makes the world unsafe everywhere. It is 
women’s business to see that all the children of the earth are 
protected from these. A similar view of women’s responsi- 
bility was voiced by Catherine Breshkovsky, an especially 
honored guest of the conference.- She bespoke the aid of 
American women for the Russian women who have so lately 
achieved a place in public affairs. Mrs. Charles Robson, a 
guest from Ottawa, recounted what Canada and the Candian 
women had done to help the mother country in her hour of 
peril and told of the desire of Canadian women for more 
efficient international machinery for insuring peace. Health 
and social hygiene as matters of international concern were 
discussed by Dr. S. Josephine Baker and Jane Deeter Rippin, 
Elsa Ueland spoke on the newer phases of education, Melinda 
Scott made a strong appeal for a chance for the women in 
industry, Charlotte Perkins Gilman exulted in the beginnings 
of the changed economic status of women. Secretary Lane 
also spoke. Mrs. Desha Breckinridge, Mrs. Frances Axtell 
and Mrs. F. Louis Slade each presided at a session of the con- 


ference. 
THE FRENCH WOMEN 
A ee outspoken sentiment of these hundreds of representa- 


tive and influential women was perhaps best expressed 


by the following declaration which was earnestly 


applauded as it was read to them: 


Address to President Wilson by a French section of the Permanent 
International Committee of Women, composed of organizations of 
women’s conservative and radical labor unions, Socialist women 
of different views, university and suffrage women: 

We, the women of all classes, of divers political, religious and 
philosophical convictions, join in a common thought of gratitude 
to greet, as a representative of humanity, President Wilson, first 
citizen of the people who have united and reconciled in themselves 
all nations, all the races of Europe, still a prey to murder and 
hatred. 

We thank him, first of all, for not having rejected the advances 
of the adversary, for having negotiated the armistice, for having 
broken the war and put a stop to the slaughter. 

We thank him for having understood the sincerity of all people, 
all in good faith, sacrificing themselves to their country, even when 
criminal, all capable of the same awakening of the spirit of jus- 
tice, all worthy of a like pity for their sufferings, of a like reverence 
for their rights. 
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We thank him for having, alone, formulated in exact words the 
program of an equitable peace for all peoples. 

We thank him for having, he alone, reminded the governments 
of their supreme duty, identical for all, that of realizing at last 
the unanimous wish of those “silent human masses” to whom he 
alluded in one of his massages, the wish for a lasting peace. We 
confide our cause to him. 

Sure of uttering the innermost thoughts of all the women who 
have suffered in silence, we come to him to declare: 

That the intoxication of victory does not make us forget the 
hideous butchery and cannot lessen our abhorence of war; that, 
repudiating all feeling of hatred, we reject all thoughts of reprisal. 

We declare ourselves in complete agreement with him when he 
proclaims the duty of leaving to each people the right to dispose 
of themselves in their internal evolution and his determination that 
the peoples of the conquered nations should not be crushed under 
foot. 

In the great fight for peace about to be waged, we put our supreme 
hope in him, that he may vanquish all imperialism, that he may 
suppress by general disarmament all menace of future wars, that 
he may spare our children the fatal error of revenge by bringing 
about, in spite of the efforts of the enemies of true peace, the triumph 
of his ideal, the sole expression of reason and justice. 

We implore him to be the arbitrator who, impersonating the heart- 
felt will of all the peoples, shall bestow on a reconciled humanity a 
new charter founded on the mutual good will and cooperation of 
all the nations of the world. 


It is probable that a permanent organization will grow out 
of this very auspicious beginning. 


THE IOWA HOUSING BILL. 


HE Iowa State Housing Association of which Gover- 

nor W. L. Harding is honorary president, is sponsor 

for a housing bill drafted by its chairman, Dr. Curtis 
W. Reese, which in its main provisions is similar to laws 
passed in Michigan and elsewhere. It has, however, two dis- 
tinct features of importance. In a section dealing with mini- 
mum requirements which must be adopted throughout the 
state, additional home rule authority is provided for to the 
effect that requirements higher than the minima contained 
in the act may be imposed in any city, and that “ every city 
of the first and second class and special charter city in the 
state is empowered to enact such ordinances and regulations 
and to prescribe for their enforcement . . . as shall be 
deemed advisable by the city council.” The other original fea- 
ture is the power given the State Board of Health to aid, so 
far as may be necessary, the enforcement of the act, and itself 
to apply and enforce its provisions in mining camps and town- 
ships where no city council exists to carry out its provisions. 
In such cases, the board may apply to any court or judge of 
competent jurisdiction for an injunction, mandatory or pro- 
hibitive, and the county attorney or attorney-general shall 
prosecute such action in the name of the state. The county 
attorney may also prosecute an action in equity for injunction 
in the name of the state upon the request of any local board 
of health where this act is violated. 


BIG BUSINESS AND THE ALIEN 


N the Survey for February 8 the fact was mentioned 
that many employers appear to be afraid of losing their 
foreign workers as soon as the bar to European travel is 

let down, and that in consequence one can hear now of many 
efforts to improve working and living conditions and to pro- 
mote Americanization. This effort, based explicitly upon an 
estimate that a million foreign-born will leave America, has 
led to the formation of a new organization upon which some 
of the largest employing concerns in the country are repre- 
sented. ‘The Inter-Racial Council is not what its name would 
seem to imply. Its opening conference in New York city, 
at which General Coleman du Pont was’elected chairman, 
was only barely representative of some of the racial groups in 
America but fairly overflowed with men representative of big 
business. ‘There were, for instance, H. J. Heinz, Earl D. 
Babst, president of the American Sugar Refining Company; 
William H. Barr, president of the National Foundry Asso- 
ciation; A. C. Bedford, chairman of the Standard Oil Com- 
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pany; Charles A. Coffin, president of the General Electric 
Company; Pierre du Pont, president of E. I. du Pont de | 
Nemour Powder Company; E. G. Grace, president of Beth-_ 
lehem Steel Company; A. J. Hemphill, chairman of the 
Guaranty Trust Company; Thomas W. Lamont, of J. P. 
Morgan & Company; General Guy E. Tripp, president of 
the Westinghouse Electric Company; Daniel Willard, presi- 
dent of the Baltimore & Ohio Railway Company, and a 
great many others. They were supported by men of the 
caliber of Charles Evans Hughes, Oscar S. Straus, Cleveland — 
H. Dodge, Otto H. Kahn and James M. Beck. There were 
also a few trade unionists, and one or two social workers, in-— 


cluding Frances A. Kellor. 


This conference was remarkable in that so representative 
a gathering of big employers insisted upon the need of prac-” 
tically reversing past policy in regard to foreign-born work- 
ers. There is, for instance, to be no more playing off the 
different racial groups against each other. Operatives of dif- } 
ferent nationalities employed in the same shop are to be 
scattered among each other~and among native Americans; ~ 
English is to be the only language permitted, “‘ and courteous — 
English at that.” The different groups are to be encouraged © 
to have friendly contact not only with native Americans but 
with each other. As to working conditions, the treatment 
accorded to native white Americans is to be the basic standard 
for the foreign-born in every respect. ‘There is to be no racial 
discrimination. 


So far as an educational Americanization program is con- 
cerned, the employer’s part is kept somewhat vague, except 
for an apparent inclination to “let George do it,” in other 
words to give every support to Secretary Lane’s bill now 
before Congress asking for an annual appropriation of twelve — 
and a half million dollars to educate adults unable to read 
and write the English language. Apart from this, the coun- 
cil desires that every inducement be given the foreign-born — 
to learn what America stands for, its ideals, its form of gov- 
ernment, its customs, its history and literature. But how, 
exactly, this is to be brought about, especially what sacrifices 
great employers might make to secure that kind of education 
for their own foreign-born workers, has not so far been ex- 
plained. 


foe 


STRIKING FOR A SIX-HOUR DAY 


HE Miners’ Federation of Great Britain recently re- 
‘ elected Robert Smillie to its presidency by a large major- 
ity. It also voted him a whole-time salary and a whole- 
time secretary and secured offices in London to facilitate con- 
stant cooperation with the other great unions which have their 
headquarters in the metropolis. ‘That means continuance of its” 
twofold policy of direct action and parliamentary pressure. In_ 
its demands, however, this organization of 800,000 seems to 
have made “advances.” On February 22 it will count the 
ballots on a vote as to whether to go on strike for a raise in 
wages of 30 per cent and a six-hour work-day. The govern- 
ment has no sympathy with so great a reduction in the work- 
ing day as a remedy for unemployment, but it is prepared to 
confer with the miners on the question, and to investigate 
with them the cost of production and distribution of coal, 
selling price and profits and the relative advantages of gov- 
ernment ownership of the mines or a system of joint control. 
As to wages, the government has offered an addition of a 
shilling a day to the present war bonus, an amount which, it 
says, would cover the rise in the cost of living since January, 
1918. It also expressed its willingness to discuss other wage 
demands but declined to make special provision for de- 
mobilized miners as against other demobilized workers. The 
whole dispute between the government and the miners was 
discussed by Premier Lloyd-George in his first speech before 
the House of Commons after his return from Paris. He was 
booed from the Labor benches for what he said on the sub- 
ject, which included the following: 
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| want every section of the community, when it puts forward de- 
inds, to bear these essential facts in mind—that all these demands 
2 passed on to some one else, and that there is a stage where if 
a could pass them on they will crowd on the top of some poor 
jlustry that can hardly march now, it is so crushed. That means 
employment for some one. 


There is a feeling that one way of providing employment is by 
jucing the hours of labor so that there will be enough work to 
tound at the same wages. Reduce the hours of labor to what is 
T, profitable and possible; but to reduce the hours of labor merely 
order to create employment, paying exactly the same wage, is 
¢ way to make unemployment in the whole country. 


It has been more than hinted that the miners’ object in 
iking the demands is not merely the absorption of surplus 
or and an immediate improvement in working conditions 
t the nationalization of the industry. They are acting to- 
ther with the railwaymen and the transport workers, and 
joint strike of all three groups, comprising a million and a 
lf workers and absolutely stopping the country’s industrial 
erations, is not beyond the bounds of possibility. The rail- 
aymen are demanding a forty-eight hour week and joint 
ntrol of the roads by representatives of the management 
d of the workers. The transport workers ask for a forty- 
ur hour week and a wage advance of 20 per cent. While 
= Parliamentary Labour Party has not, so far as is known, 
icially sanctioned these demands and the threat of a strike, 
leaders have expressed the opinion that the financial burden 
on industry involved in making the concessions demanded 
the unions would not be so serious as to cripple operations 
to make for unemployment in other trades. The govern- 
ent finds itself in an extremely difficult position, however, 
secially since there is already an embarrassing coal shortage 
the manufacturing centers and for domestic consumption. 


FURUSETH ON DECK 
DREW FURUSETH, president of the International 


Seamen’s Union of America and the man who passed 
the LaFollette seamen’s bill, is wandering about 
irope trying to internationalize the improved conditions of 
nerican seamen. He strode through the streets of Paris 
e other day, his feet wide apart and his baggy trousers 
pping in the wind. He had a long talk with some of the 
ench seamen, other talks with members of the American 
ymmission to Negotiate Peace; then left for Norway and 
veden. He will be back in England for the International 
afarers’ Conference on February 26. 
That conference, called by Havelock Wilson and _ the 
‘itish Seamen’s Union, will be attended by seamen from 
relve countries—England, France, Italy, Greece, Spain, 
‘Igium, Holland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Argentina 
d the United States. The French newspapers say it is 
lled to arrange for the exclusion of maritime commerce and 
food from Germany until the families of all seamen 
owned by German submarines have been indemnified; but 
Iruseth says it is to arrange an international wage for 
umen, and internationalized living standards, and the in- 
‘national recognition of union cards of seamen from any 
untry so that sailors may draw their benefits and secure 
otection in all the ports of the world. 
It may be remarked, in connection with the proposal for a 
umen’s boycott on food to Germany, that, by British law; 
y seaman refusing to go to sea with his ship may be im- 
isoned for six months, so that the Havelock Wilson exclu- 
ns of certain passengers from certain ships could never 
ve worked without government support. 
Furuseth wants nothing from the peace conference for his 
ganization. “ The best we can hope for,” he says, “is that 
ey do nothing. We'd go in freemen and come out slaves. 
only one nation are seamen free—in America; in all others 
ey are subject to imprisonment if they quit work. We 
ped that for American seamen in America in 1898, and 
r all seamen in American ports in 1915—and we don’t want 
lose it. We'll get freedom without the conference, The 
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language clause of the LaFollette act has never been carried 
out, but the clauses which we can enforce ourselves, or by 
going to the courts, are enforced, and will be.” 


LABOR-FARMER POLITICS 


T the invitation of the Chicago Federation of Labor, 
A Lynn J. Frazier, the farmer-governor of North 
Dakota, spent two days last week in explaining to city 
workers why the agriculturists of his state had sought and 
gained political power, what they were doing with it and the 
way by which “‘ government of, for and by the workers (of 
hand and of brain)” might be extended through the affiliation 
of the rural Nonpartisan League with the labor parties of the 
cities. ‘The leaders of the movement were not using the term 
“labor” in the narrow sense, and did not exclude profes- 
sional classes or any other people who were “ looking forward 
to progressive measures.” “The public school teachers who 
have taken a prominent part in the promotion of the Chicago 
Labor Party are no doubt in a measure responsible for this 
broader definition of “ worker’ on the part of union officials. 
So it was that at one of the meetings about five thousand of 
these professional, labor and other classes of workmen came 
together to listen to a farmer of whom it was charged that 
“for twenty years he had slopped his own hogs and drove his 
own binder ” before he became governor. 


Mr. Frazier told of the difficulties which the Nonpartisan 
League has had and of the forces with which it has had to 
contend. An extended review of these will be published in 
the SURVEY next week and need not be gone into here. He 
made the point at Chicago that these forces, political and 
economic, including the daily press, are identical with those 
which are opposing organized labor. With this conclusion the 
leaders of the Chicago Labor Party evidently agreed as they 
set forth the reasons why union workers and officials of the 
American Federation of Labor, disregarding their traditions, 
were at the helm of the new political organization. ‘They 
pointed out that the thwarting of the will of the majority 
regarding the grain elevators in North Dakota was paralleled 
in Illinois by the defeat of the initiative and referendum bill 
in the legislature, and in the city of Chicago by the failure of 
the City Council to secure municipal ownership of the gas 
plant and street railway, though the people had voted for the 
latter measure by a majority of about five to one. That the 
press is as unfair to other workers as to the farmers seemed to 
be the unanimous opinion of the labor union chiefs, which 
opinion seemed to be shared in by an astonishing majority of 
the audience at the big mass meeting. Hence this new city 
political organization had also deemed it necessary to have its 
own press, beginning with a weekly, the New Majority, 
which is expected to become a daily soon. 

It seemed to be the firm conviction of all speaking at these 
conferences that the “exploiting class,’ though a minority, 
were able to thwart the will of the majority because the latter 
were not organized to make their will effective. Millions be- 
longed to the Republican party and other millions to the Dem- 
ocratic organization, both of which it was asserted were con- 
trolled by the interests which these workers felt they must 
fight. Hence the call was to unite all workers, with brain and 
hand, into one political organization to write into law the 
will of the people. 

The exchange of speakers between the Chicago Labor Party 
and the Nonpartisan League was favored. The laborites were 
called upon to take steps to have further conferences with 
all organizations of workers, farmers, cooperative socie- 
ties, and women’s clubs, and a similar motion was passed 
regarding the Illinois Labor Party, which only waits upon 
the count of the state federation vote to be born. As evidence 
that they were in earnest, the workers subscribed over three 
thousand dollars in liberty bonds and cash for the support of 
their party. The federation officials gave their pledge to the 
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North Dakota farmers to withdraw a million or more of 
dollars from the Chicago banks to be placed in the new Dakota 
state bank, in case the threatened boycott materialized, and 
they favored cutting out the middlemen and dealing direct 
with the farmers. 


TAXING MINES AND CLOSING MINDS 


N issue of academic freedom in good old-fashioned pre- 
Ave lines has come up in the University of Montana 

where Prof. Louis Levine was suspended on February 7 
by Chancellor Edward C. Elliott for “ insubordination and 
unprofessional conduct prejudicial to the welfare of the uni- 
versity.’ Dr. Levine was special agent for the Bureau of the 
Census in 1910, economic expert for the New York State De- 
partment of Labor 1912-16 and lecturer on social reform and 
economics at Columbia University and Wellesley College 
from 1914 and 1916 respectively. Since then he has been 
professor of economics at the State University of Montana and 
has just brought out a book, The Taxation of Mines in Mon- 
tana, which is the apple of discord in university, mining and 
political circles. 

The university, Professor Levine states, reduced his teach- 
ing schedule during the spring of 1918 by three hours in order 
to give him more time to carry on his research work in taxa- 
tion, and it was the plan to publish the monograph as one of 
the series of university bulletins. ‘The manuscript was submitted 
on December 25 to Governor Stewart, as president of the 
State Board of Education. On January 29 Chancellor Elliott 
wrote the author: 


It is the judgment of Governor Stewart, and in this judgment I 
concur, that it is neither timely nor proper for the university to 
assume any responsibility whatever for the publication of the 
manuscript in its present form. 


The question of mine taxation is one around which sharp po- 
litical controversy has ever been waged in Montana. Two years 
ago the legislative assembly created a special commission to study 
and report upon the tax situation in the state. The results of the 
work of this commission are before the legislative assembly now 
in session. From every standpoint of sound public policy it is un- 
timely and inappropriate for the university, as an agency of the 
state, through any of its representatives, to intrude itself into dis- 
cussions of the tax problem. 


Professor Levine states that while he was not conscious of 
any prejudices, personal bias or misrepresentation in the matter 
of mine taxation, he had expressed in conference with the 
chancellor his willingness to change in every legitimate way 
the wording of any section which could possibly give rise to 
the slightest suspicion of bias, but was emphatically told ‘ that 
it would make no difference so far as the publication of the 
bulletin was concerned.” He also claimed that it was specifi- 
cally told him in December that there would be no question of 
his right to publish the bulletin in case the university refused 
to do so. He is so proceeding and his dismissal has followed. 

President Edward O. Sisson of the State University is 
quoted as follows: 

As to the case of Professor Levine, I will say for the present 
but little. Chancellor Elliott’s prime and only motive in the drastic 
step he has taken is to protect the university for whose welfare 
and advancement he is fighting in Helena. From where I stand 
I do not agree with the step and have not from the first, as he knows, 
But he is bent upon saving the institution quite as much as any- 
one is. Two years ago under his administration the university 
got a new building for the first time in years and increased appro- 
priations for maintenance. The chances are that now attacks upon 


him are exactly what are most desired by those who are most favor- 
able to the university. 


Two quotations from Prof. Levine’s book will throw light 
on the situation: 


During the five-year period 1913-17 the average assessment of 
the A. C. M. Co. was 6.6 per cent of the total assessment of the 
state, and the company paid 6.7 per cent of all taxes collected in 
the state. The company was assessed at about 25 per cent of the 
true value of all its properties in Montana, while agricultural land 
is reported to have been assessed at 35 per cent, livestock at 45, 
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bank stock at 60. During the same period the A. C. M. Co. p 
about the same number of mills on its assessment as all other 
erty in the state; but the A. C. M. Co. paid only about 8 mills ; 
the estimated true value of its Montana properties, while all o 
property paid an average of 12 to 14 mills. And finally, 
A. C. M. Co. paid in taxes to the state about 6 per cent of its ij 
come derived from operations in Montana, while other proper 
especially farming property, paid an average of 10 to 12 per cel 
This then is the comparative tax burden (of the A. C. M. Co.) 
Montana in so far as it can be measured on the basis of availab 
data. [Page 73.] 


The primary difficulty is the constitutional provision prescribir 
a special method for taxing the mines. ; 

Meanwhile the Alumni Association and the entire studer 
body of the university have protested against the dismissal ¢ 
Professor Levine and called upon the chancellor, who h 
remained silent, to state the specific charges against him. T 
matter will unquestionably come before the Association ¢ 
University Professors, and it is interesting to know that Pro 
E. R. A. Seligman of Columbia, one of the leaders of 
association and the ranking American expert on finance ani 
taxation, read Professor Levine’s book in manuscript an 
characterize it as an “admirable and thorough bit of wor 
in the application of the general principles of taxation to | 
specific case.” 


THE WOMAN IN INDUSTRY SERVICE 
() Sars it is reported, is in a sceptical mood ove 


certain bureaus and ‘“‘services”’ that were established a 

war-time emergencies occasioned. ‘The war is over, 
it not? Well, then, why spend good money keeping in exist 
ence agencies that are useful only in wartime? One of th 
new organizations about which Congress has not yet made uj 
its mind is the Woman in Industry Service of the Departmen’ 
of Labor. The friends of this service are pointing out that i 
was not the war that made women a factor in industry. Thi 
census of 1910 showed that more than eight million womer 
were then employed in gainful occupations. Nobody knows 
how many there may be now, but the number is greatly in. 
creased, and the termination of the war is not likely to cause 
much of a “‘ back to the home”? movement. 


One of the first acts of the Woman in Industry Service wai 
the publication of a list of standards that should prevail where 
women are employed. These standards were accepted by the 
War Labor Policies Board in October and were to have beer 
written into war contracts. Since the signing of the armistice 
these standards have been published and are being widely dis- 
tributed as a guide to employers [the Survey for January 4. 
p. 471]. The service reviewed all applications by employers 
to be permitted to operate their plants i in disregard of state 
labor laws, and was a force in maintaining standards through: 
out the war. ‘This led directly into the field of ‘odlusteal 
investigation. An extensive study was made at Niagara Falls 
[the Survey for December 14, 1918, p. 345]. Later a survey 
of conditions of employment of women in Indiana was mad 
at the request of the governor of that state and recommend 
tions were made as to improvements in legislative requir 
ments. A study is now being made of wages in certain ind 
tries in Philadelphia and a statement by Dr. Alice Hamiltor 
concerning the dangers to women involved in working with 
lead is about to be published. 


For the future the service will become increasingly clus 
as a source of information and as adviser on all matters per 
taining to women in industry. The new employments tha 
women have entered are raising a host of new problems that 
can be dealt with intelligently only after the most care 
study. The employment of Negro women in larger numbe 
precipitates racial as well as industrial problems of a new sort, 
The states, already turning to the Woman in Industry Service 
for assistance and advice on these various difficult subjects, 
will doubtless come to depend increasingly upon it as ti 
goes on and problems multiply. Congress will not, it is hoped, 
allow so important a work to be curtailed. 
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THE SOCIAL WORKSHOP 


—— A Department of Practice 


HAT A FORMAL REPORT 
MAY CONCEAL 


JE all know that the most im- 
portant part of a questionnaire 
‘be found, under ‘“‘ Remarks.” At 
t we know that it is not safe, in 
ing up a schedule, to omit a place 
recording information that may not 
e been provided for in the list of 
lings or questions. A picturesque 
mple of the value of such supple- 
tary, unclassified material, and of 
danger of relying wholly on conven- 
al tests agreed upon in advance in 
zing the quality of the work done by 
organization, has come to the 
rkshop from the Red Cross. 
t is a field supervisor’s report of her 
- of inspection to a certain chapter 
he Rocky mountains. The formal 
- of the report, apparently on a blank 
vided for the purpose, begins by giv- 


the name of the chapter and county ” 


facts about the population and in- 
tries; that the town which is the 
quarters of the chapter has 200 in- 
itants, the county 1,500, of whom 
.are Indians and about 10 per cent 
igners, including Mexicans, Italians, 
mans and Basques; that the indus- 
; are sheep and cattle raising, and the 
munity is very prosperous. “Then 
es information about the chapter it- 
, from which we select a few of the 
stions and answers: 

hapter Information Bureau: Knowledge 
H. S. [Home Service]. No technical 


wledge. 
hapter handling of H. S.: Correspon- 


ce, circular letters and pamphlets, and — 


ik forms. Very careless. 

re men in service listed? Listed by other 
ncy; about eighty have gone. 

unds for H. S.: 1. Form in which ap- 
sriated? War Drive refund not asked 
- no funds appropriated. 2. Amount? 
e. 3. Is this adequate? There will be 
difficulty in getting any funds necessary. 
ivailable without delay? Will be. 
umber of organized branches of chapter? 
branches. 

umber of branches in which H. S. is or- 
ized? None. 

cial agencies and resources? 
doctors, clergymen, or nurses 
ity. 

fter-care? No thought had been given. 
ublicity already given through—1. News- 
ers. There is no newspaper in the 
ity. 2. Placards. Will be used. 3. Other 
nizations. None. 4. Communications to 
ilies. None. 5. Other means. None. 
leetings of H. S. section. No meetings. 
ustruction of section and workers. None. 
ield training of workers. None. 

ase work: 1. Number of pending cases. 
re. 2. Records. None.. 3. Equipment. 
1 be secured. 4. Case action—(a) 
mpt? I know will be. (b) Continued? 


There are 
in the 


I know will be. 5. Responsibility for deci- 
sions. With chapter chairman. 

Home Service staff: 1. Actually available: 
Executives—Oze volunteer; Visitors—None; 
Clerical and  stenographic force—None; 
Professional men for consultation, etc.—One 
volunteer; Total—Two volunteers. 2. Is 
this force adequate. Yes. 


Pretty negative, on the whole, except 
for the final ‘“‘ Yes,” and the confidence 
of the supervisor in several other places. 
Skipping down to the end of her report, 
we read that “here, more than in any 
community yet visited,’ she felt that 
she had found “all that the Red Cross 
could ever hope to mean.” ‘The formal 
and conventional accepted tests seem to 
have failed in this case. No training; 
no funds; “ very careless” treatment of 
correspondence and circulars, etc.; no 
meetings; no technical knowledge of 
Home Service; no case records! What 
could there have been to offset the lack 
of such rudimentary essentials? ‘To find 
out let us go back to the descriptive 
addendum to the report: 


The conditions appearing in the formal 
portions of this report fail entirely to ex- 
press the real situation. This is a most 
interesting county, and the chapter is a gen- 
uine expression of the community spirit. 

The place is most difficult of access. One 
leaves R. early in the morning, and travels 
forty-eight miles on two little railways. 
The nearest railway point is M., and from 
there one goes by motor-truck stage eighty- 
one miles over a hard mountain and desert 
road. 


The chapter had never been visited by 
a representative of the division before. ‘The 
stage-driver’s brother-in-law reported the 
supervisor’s arrival to the chairman, and he 
promptly called on her at the little hotel, 
which is a survival from the sixties. Be- 
cause of the carelessness of some three 
chapter secretaries and the neglect of divi- 
sion headquarters, the chapter is not well 
organized. The whole responsibility de- 
volves on the chairman, who is a most un- 
usual man—a superior judge with more 
than a local reputation. He is at the head 
of most of the war work in the county, and 
on that account he and his wife were plan- 
ning to stay at B. through the winter, in- 
stead of going to the city according to their 
custom. 


Although there is not a doctor or a nurse 
or a clergyman in all the 2,000 square miles 
of this county, there is no lack of attention 
for any one who falls ill or meets with an 
accident. When some sheep men were in- 
jured by the overturning of their car the 
men in the town dropped everything to care 
for them, with the help of the judge’s dainty 
wife. 

Judge X. did not feel that there was any 
need for Home Service. There had been 
a few applications, but he had handled 
these himself, as they were “just little things 
one did for a neighbor.” Still he was per- 
fectly willing to appoint a secretary, if that 
was desired. He called a meeting, at which 
the supervisor tried to present the meaning 
of Home Service. Then he spoke, promising 
that they would go on doing the friendly, 


neighborly things they had been doing, but 
that they would henceforth call it Home 
Service. A family of Basques on a ranch 
up in the hills had just lost a son at one 
of the training camps. Referring to this, 
he said, “I want you to make them feel 
and know that what you do for them is done 
not only by their old friends and neighbors, 
but that in this way you are expressing the 
sympathy and friendliness of the Red Cross.” 
He reminded them that while the mother 
could not understand English, she could 
understand human sympathy. The next 
morning he and his wife drove up to the 
ranch to stay with the family and help 
them through the hard days. 

“Home service ” was nothing new to 
this community. The Red Cross had 
only to annex the spontaneous, natural 
neighborliness which already existed. In 
return, the isolated group has come into 
relations with a national movement and 
has the inspiration that comes from the 
consciousness of participating in a com- 
mon cause and with common ideals. 


ORGANIZATION FOR COUNTRY 
LIFE 


6 Qin problem of training men and 
women for rural service is difficult 
in view of the temptations offered to the 
students to go into urban service for 
which salaries are higher. To inspire 
such students with a love of the country 
and the determination to work there at 
a sacrifice, the staff of the Rural Educa- 
tion Department in Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has long wanted a 
field of rural observation and experi- 
mentation. Rural social survey, writes 
Warren H. Wilson, a member of that 
staff, is the best method of “ inoculating 
the soil” of the student’s mind with the 
purpose and love of country work. 


The college trains four kinds of pro- 
fessional persons for rural work: super- 
visors of common schools, public health 
nurses, county agents—men and women 
—and country ministers. Relations have 
recently been established between the 
department and Warren and Hunterdon 
counties, New Jersey, for the creation 
of the desired field of observation and 
experimentation. Both of these counties, 
on their part, wish to establish a normal 
and serviceable county organization for 
social work. One of them, to start with, 
has voted an appropriation for the em- 
ployment of a county agent. 


Rural communities, writes Dr. Wil- 
son, are passing from the traditional po- 
litical county organization to the social 
service organization, and this involves 
the employment of a county farm de- 
monstrator under the county board of 
agriculture, one or more public health 
workers—under an employment not yet 
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defined by state law—and a home demon- 
stration agent under the county board 
of agriculture. Eventually, he hopes, 
there would be a county federation of 
churches with an employed secretary to 
complete the organization. One of the 
counties chosen for the demonstration 
already has a county Y. M. C. A. 

‘The department is now sending into 
each of these four paths of rural service 
a regular stream of professionally trained 
workers, and hopes by the New Jersey 
demonstration to arouse still further in- 
terest in its idea of a functionized, co- 
operative social organization for every 
county. 


STANDARDIZING PUBLIC SER- 
VICE DISTRICTS 


HE substitution of functionalized 

for political division in public serv- 
ices was discussed in the Workshop [the 
Survey for February 8] in special rela- 
tion to changes in the Detroit Street 
Cleaning Department. It raises the 
question whether something cannot be 
done to reduce the present chaos, in most 
cities, in the districting of various 
municipal services. New activities, 
springing up usually with little or no 
relation to the organization of existing 
ones, create their own working machin- 
ery, with the result that as a rule an 
American city has as many district divi- 
sions as there are separate municipal de- 
partments and private agencies, each dis- 
tricting plan having been devised to suit 
the convenience of one service, without 
reference to other interests or to the in- 
evitable confusion resulting from the use 
by every director and field worker of a 
different city map. 

Paul L. Feiss, the Cleveland manufac- 
turer, who for many years has been keen- 
ly interested in municipal reforms and in 
large philanthropic enterprises, writes to 
the Survey on this subject: 

One of the first problems that confronts 
an executive, encharged with the responsi- 
bility of creating a new activity, is that of 
arranging his working-force so that it can 
cover the areas involved as thoroughly as 
possible, and the obvious thing to do is to 
establish districts for this purpose, allotted 
and laid out in relation to the particular 
work in hand and generally without regard 
to any other element involved in similar 
functioning. The result is that we have in 
all American cities separate and distinct dis- 
tricts without relation to each other for every 
municipal department, as well as for each 
privately supported agency. 

There are districts for fire, police, school, 
health, building, census, traffic, relief, street- 
cleaning and repair for the municipality ; 
visiting nursing, milk dispensaries, charities 
and similar groups, for the agencies. Prac- 
tically each one of these has been established 
without any reference to any but its own in- 
terest, and the result is confusion and much 
time lost for the director as well as for the 
field worker. 

It would seem obvious that a standard dis- 
trict which could be used by all groups and 
departments that are obliged to district the 
city for any purpose whatsoever would sim- 

plify the situation considerably. The mere 
Fact of establishing a definite “ Orderliness ” 
would be enough justification for the plan if 
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no other result were achieved; but giving 
each district a definite boundary for all times 
and for all things would eventually establish 
for that district a personality which would 
emphasize its social integrity and stimulate 
local pride. 


Opportunities for comparison of statistics 
and records of material of social progress 
could be procured and made permanently val- 
uable. In the one case of the federal census 
alone, much valuable information could be 
obtained which is now unavailable or accessi- 
ble only through rearrangement of informa- 
tion now buried in the great mass of general 
results and totals. 


It is obvious that the same size district will 
not be convenient to use for all activities con- 
cerned. The individual unit therefore, should 
be made small, so that where it is not prac- 
tical to use the same number and size of dis- 
tricts, multiples of them can be assigned for 
special requirements. The standard boun- 
daries would remain unchanged, however, at 
all times. There may be one or two activities 
that cannot readily adapt themselves to this 
plan_in all of their elements, the Fire Depart- 
ment being a good example for illustration. 
Preventative inspection by the department 
could adapt itself very readily to this stand- 
ard district, while the allotting of the city in 
relation to area to be covered by the fire-ex- 
tinction apparatus must naturally follow con- 
venient lines of traffic and need not be co- 
incident with the same district as inspection. 
In other words, the entire plan must be 
made flexible enough to allow for variations 
of this kind. 


Most districts now in use have been estab- 
lished not only without relation to each other, 
but without consideration of any basic district 
upon which an ordered system can and should 
be erected. Such a basic district must contain 
characteristics within itself that are directly 
or indirectly related to all phases of district 
control, and careful search reveals only one 
that approximates this specification—viz., the 
building district. The nature of the build- 
ings in a district establishes its general char- 
acter. In other words, an area covered by 
factories has different characteristics than one 
occupied by retail shops, and a tenement dis- 
trict differs from a dwelling district, each re- 
guiring a different kind of regulation. With 
this in mind, the building districts should be 
the first to be established. ‘These should be 
made definite and their character permanently 
established along some such plan as the so- 
called zoning system in New York has devel- 
oped, so that standards and restrictions may 
become established for all times. With the 
building district once established, it would be 
a comparatively simple matter to develop the 
entire scheme of district standardization, as 
practically all of the functions involved read- 
ily follow the character of use and occupancy 
of the allotted areas. 


It is important, therefore, that establishment 
of building districts should go forward as 
soon as possible. This should be done when 
the city plan is being studied, so that the city 
plan may be humanized and related inti- 
mately with the social developments and con- 
trol of the entire community. The effect of a 
comprehensive scheme of this kind upon the 
individual workers, inspectors, police, etc., 
will undoubtedly be of great importance. 
There has been much discussion of the use of 
police force for sanitary inspection. There is 
also a possibility of relating building i inspec- 
tion and sanitary patrolling on a more inti- 
mate basis than we have heretofore arranged. 


There are possibilities of using relief 
agents and visiting nurses in connection with 
housing inspection, and many other similar 
functions are being considered on basis of a 
closer relationship, so that unnecessary dupli- 
cation may be avoided whenever possible and 
common ideals be defined and matured. It 
would seem natural that all workers and 


agents concerned with identical di 
would, therefore, not only become more 
mately familiar with the ground th 
covering, but with each other, so that 
the agencies can be cohesively grouped 
the sum total of their experience and a 
lated knowledge be cleared and arran 


Suggestions have been made for estat 
ing health centers from which should ra 
all health activities in each district. Sue 
arrangement would lend itself readily t 
standardized plan. 


Another idea that has been presented, i 
establishment of community centers, so 
ranged that social settlements, schools, hi 
activities, fire, police, relief, recreation 
all social and community elements sha 
grouped and centralized, so that fun 
currents shall emanate from one grou 
buildings, making possible the most com 
use of the plants and apparatus and foc 
all ideas and impulses toward a central | 
of workers with convenient access to and } 
all the forces with which the neteh bora 
brought into contact. 


The development of an idea of this te 
ter is only made possible through a stand 
ized district. It is reasonable to conclude 
that some multiple of the standard dis 
would eventually become the political dist 
These are only some of the ultimate possi 
ties that are suggested by the plan. M 
others will occur with further study anc 
discovered during the process of its deve 
ment. 


THE CANTEEN TROUBLE Al 
A WAY OUT ; 


W HILE a war department comi 
sioner, at the request of the Y. 
C. A., is investigating the many ¢ 
plaints received from returning sold 
about the management of its canteens 
might do worse than inquire a little 
the same time how the French man 
theirs. Here’s a translation from 
French military report in the Basle 

of May, 1918: 


The poilu in cantonment goes eagerl 
the “coo.” These are military coopera 
stores run by federations of cooperative sa 
ties. Here the parasitic merchant is 
of business, and the soldiers find in 
“coo,” which often is no more than a st 
not even a hut—everything they need. 
cooperatives have penetrated even in 
front lines. 

In the villages they are better atu 
They offer a certain amount of luxury. 
some villages they are beautiful huts, an 
diverse wares which contribute to the h 
ness of the soldiers are placed alluring] 
shelves where each may help himself to y 
he takes a fancy to. Sometimes these vl 
are crowded, sometimes not; but things 
go so slowly but that there is a sou in 
cash box. 

Here one may find tobacco, which it is 
cult to find in Paris now, in great pl 
also a good bottle of Burgundy. One 
even obtain brand new “quarts” of ch 
pagne! The “coo” has an assortment 
good wines, also preserves and confection 


Burgundy and champagne! Is 
this horrible example, perhaps, that 
made the Sammies dissatisfied with tl 
canteens? Mrs. Warbasse, educatic 
director of the Cooperative League 
America, to whom we owe this infor 
tion, thinks it may be, rather, the 1 
that they know how every sou spent 
their French comrades goes into 
pockets of those cooperative eh 
class enterprises and not of merchant 
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haps they more bitterly resent the ex- 
tion of their appetites in their hours of 
ation after the fierceness of the fight, 
they have had demonstrated before their 
eyes the application of the leading prin- 
of the cooperative movement: that goods 
be sold and service rendered for the pur- 
of meeting human needs, with no thought 
of profit or of philanthropy. 

here are profits, of course, in the 
-that the articles supplied are not 
sarily sold at cost price; but these 
eturned in dividends on purchases 
r directly to the poilu himself—as 
ably in this case—or to his central 
ation of cooperative societies. 


COMMUNITY PROGRAM 
FOR WOMAN WORKERS 


-ADISON, Wis., is one of the few 
_ American cities of its size, per- 
the only one, which has no slums. 
her the abode in it of the state 
lature nor that of the state univer- 
affords an adequate explanation of 
fact, for such institutions do not 
protection against civic neglect 
there. The reason must be sought 
1 unusual development of commun- 
dirit which is independent of either. 
ison has such a community spirit. 
; evident again in the educational 
ram for industrial workers which 
ust been drafted and is being vigor- 
r carried out by the city’s Associa- 
of Commerce with the cooperation 
s civic and educational institutions, 
County Council of Defense and the 
ersity. The plan is to strengthen 
develop the individual sense of re- 
sibility for the welfare of the com- 
ity which has been stimulated by 
war and to find additional oppor- 
ies for social service. 
t the outset, a detailed program has 
adopted for the benefit of women 
ged in industry; it is made up of 
main items: music, libraries, home 
omics, recreation and dramatics, 
th and food. 
ns include the teaching of chorus 
ng, of expression, of part singing 
of sight reading. ‘The proposed 
ry extension work consists of the 
lishment of factory libraries, con- 
ig of books to develop interest in the 
< the employes are engaged in and 
of good fiction, history and other 
iral subjects. A campaign is in- 
ed, further, to secure magazines 
the purpose of supplementing the 
t libraries and of drawing to them 
> who are not at first attracted by 
S. 
he home economics syllabus starts 
re girls are most likely to be inter- 
I—with sewing, millinery and other 
of dress, with the emphasis on 
nony of colors, proper selection of 
rials, making over of garments, and 
vature of different textiles. Instruc- 
in dramatics, home and group 
es and folk dancing likewise is sure 
e appreciated. 


The musical pro-_ 


In health instruction, a course of lec- 
tures on causes of sickness, first aid, 
home care of the sick, care of the teeth 
and of the sense organs, personal habits 
and practices to maintain physical vigor 
takes first place. There will be lec- 
tures on the food values of diet ingredi- 
ents, the preparation of food, the proper 
selection of diet, and the value more 
especially, of such essentials as milk and 
fats. 

These lecture courses are to be given 
in the plants, at the outset during the 
leisure time of the workers. A sub- 
committee in each plant will be in 
charge of each particular course and, 
together with a committee of women 
from the outside which will include ex- 
perienced specialists for each activity, 
will take responsibility for follow-up 
work. Thus opportunities will be given 
for more intensive work in the differ- 
ent subjects if desired. Apart from 
existing educational provision which can 
be utilized, there may thus be formed 
orchestras, quartets and groups for ad- 
vanced part-singing; and plant programs 
may be arranged for the encouragement 
and training of individuals who have 
shown special musical talent. 

Similarly, from the sewing groups 
there may be developed smaller groups 
for detailed work in cutting and dress- 
making, and classes in designing and 
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costume-making as well as the subjects 
already named. Intensive work in 
dramatics and recreation and in gym- 
nasium activities will arise through the 
normal selective processes, furthered by 
the formation of special groups for ad- 
vanced work, composed of units from 
different plants and by stimulated 
rivalry between plants in contests and 
games. In health and food education 
likewise, cooperation with public clinics, 
hospitals and other institutions will pro- 
vide opportunities for advanced work 
and the organization of advanced study 
groups. 

Altogether, this method of substitut- 
ing community activity for the more or 
less paternalistic care of individual em- 
ployers, or the absence of any such care, 
is highly to be commended as a method 
of ‘welfare work” which no self-re- 
specting worker can resent and which 
will gain the enthusiastic appreciation of 
the classes for which it is in the first 
instance intended. yy ul 


ADJUSTING WAGES TO THE 
COST OF LIVING 


NDER this title, Prof. Irving 
Fisher, of Yale, in the November 
issue of the Monthly Labor Review re- 
lates how different industrial concerns 
have tried to secure some sort of more 
or less constant relation between their 
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THE advantages of the financial federation from the point of view 
of the citizen weary of appeals to his sympathy and his money have 
been put into moving-picture scenario form by the Louisville Federation 


of Social Agencies, of which Elwood Street is director. 


The scenario 


is acted out by members of the executive committee and office staff of 
the federation and the pictures have been used as lantern slides and as 


illustrations for a mailing enclosure. 1 
prospective contributors and has been very effective. 


This enclosure has been sent to 
It contains also 


thumbnail illustrations of the work of each of the twenty-five agencies 
comprising the federation. The above certificate is given to each eitizen 
who contributes toward the support of the federation. 
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wage lists and the rising prices of what 
the workingman buys. Some of these 
methods were described by John A. 
Fitch in the Survey for January 12, 
1918; some of the others mentioned by 
Professor Fisher may here be given to 
supplement the earlier account. 

The Printz-Biederman Co. (cloth- 
ing), of Cleveland, followed the ex- 
ample of the George Worthington Co., 
a hardware house of the same city, in 
introducing a bonus plan based on Brad- 
street’s index figures for employes with 
salaries of $2,000 or less after con- 
sultation with a representative em- 
ployes’ organization which ensured the 
adoption of a unanimously favored pro- 
cedure. The “high cost of living” 
envelope in this concern is given not 
with the regular wages but monthly. 


In June, 1918, the index figures had gone 
up 12 per cent, and this 12 per cent was 
added to the wage-rate then in existence, 
and a general revision of all base rates 
was simultaneously made. Since then the 
index number adjustments have ceased, but 
a half-yearly revision of the wage situation 
is to be made by the wage committee. 

The Index Visible, manufacturing 
office implements at New Haven, Conn., 
has a bonus plan based on the retail 
price reports of the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, although these 
refer to food only. The average food 
retail price index figure for the first 
half of 1918 was made the wage basis; 
since in the two months, July and Aug- 
ust, prices had increased by 8.2 per 
cent, a corresponding high cost of living 
supplement was paid a month later to 
all employes of more than two months’ 
standing. 


Concerning the use of index numbers’ 


in settling wage disputes, the practice 
of the War Labor Board, related by 
Frank P. Walsh in the Survey for De- 
cember 7, has created a precedent that 
cannot fail to lead to a widespread adop- 
tion of this or similar methods. The 
board in making specific determinations 
did not provide for periodic adjustments 
but has gone on record as favoring, in 
all cases where strikes are settled by 
wage increases based on higher prices, 
the introduction of a regular quarterly 
revision. ‘The Shipbuilding Labor Ad- 
justment Board has adopted the plan 
of making half-yearly wage adjustments 
based on the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
figures for changes in the cost of living. 
Professor Fisher, who for so long has 
advocated the adoption of a monetary 
system in which the dollar represents 
the same general purchasing power, 
finds in all these movements a vindica- 
tion of his theory and a gradual ap- 
proach towards its recognition. The 
various methods of supplementing wages 
by high cost of living bonuses rather 
than adding directly to the wages have 
in common the advantage of keeping 
clearly before employers and employed 
the reasons for wage changes. It is im- 
portant that reductions in wages, should 
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they become justified by a fall in prices, 
should be understood by wage-earners, 
or discontent is bound to ensue. But it 
is equally important that if employes 
demand a wage increase by reason of 
increased severity of work, greater 
scarcity of skilled workmen, or any 
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SAFE AND UNSAFE DEMOCRACY 

By Henry Ware Jones. Thomas Y. Crow- 

ell Co. 500 pp. Price $2; by mail of the 

SuRvEY $2.15. 

It is impossible not to sympathize with 
Mr. Jones in his attempt to make his coun- 
trymen realize the dangers which beset their 
government. He is fully alive to the evils in 
politics and has no difficulty making them 
clear to the reader, but he is less successful 
in suggesting a remedy. 

His position briefly stated is this: The 
ultimate sovereign in this country is the peo- 
ple, and their power is exercised through the 
voting class which he calls “ the electorate,” 
and “the government’’ consisting of the 
legislature, the executive and the judiciary. 
It is the duty of each voter to exercise his 
own judgment in choosing the officers of 
state and in dealing with the questions which 
concern the public welfare. In order to se- 
cure a proper decision, the voter may ally 
himself with others who think with him, but 
he must think for himself and not delegate 
this to others. As a matter of fact, this 
duty is neglected by the majority of voters 
who suffer “ partisan parties” to usurp their 
functions, and decide for the members what 
issues shall be presented and who shall be 
candidates, with the result that the voter 
instead of considering what is best for the 
country thinks only of what is best for his 
party. 

The power thus confided to the party is, in 
fact, exercised by a group of leaders and 
finally by “the boss” or the bosses who gain 
control of the party machinery. The power 
thus obtained is almost invariably used for 
the benefit of those who possess it, and to 
perpetuate their own control. The result is 
that frauds and abuses of every kind are 
common, and the electorate has, by delegat- 
ing its power to the party, ceased to exercise 
the influence in public affairs which it should 
exert if our system of government is to en- 
dure. In a word, a few political leaders do 
the thinking for their followers and control 
the administration of the government in their 
own interest. 

We know that this is so. No one supposes 
for a moment that the mayor of New’ York 
was nominated because the voters of that 
city, looking over the list of possible candi- 
dates, selected him as best fitted to adminis- 
ter their affairs. We all know how the Re- 
publican Party, formed to resist the aggres- 
sions of slavery, became an organization for 
the maintenance of the protective tariff and 
maintained its power by “the fat fried out 
of” manufacturers who profited by it. 

There is a profound truth underlying the 
story of the two Americans, strangers, who, 
meeting on a trans-Atlantic liner, were walk- 
ing up and down the deck when one said to 
the other, “You live in the city which is 
governed by the dirtiest, most corrupt ring 
in the United States.” ‘“ Yes,” said the other 
after a moment’s reflection. ‘“ That’s so,— 
but how did you know where I lived.” “TI 
don’t know,” was the reply. The people of 
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other cause unrelated to the cost of fl 
ing, employers should not be enabled 
put them off by reference to past 
increases which in fact were no mp. 
than bonuses on money wages to H 
real wages at their previous level. 


B. Li 


F 
the United States are honest, but it is. ‘the 
that in almost every great city the honil 
people are governed by a gang of knajj| 
who derive their power from the willingn|) 
of the voters to support their party bling 
because they are too lazy to think for the! 
selves and to do the work necessary to | 
cure good government. 


When it comes to a remedy for this st) 
of things, Mr. Jones considers all in tuj) 
He rejects successively ‘ ‘reform within 4) 
party,” “mugwump” movements, “ge 
government” associations, the Australi 
ballot, ‘corrupt practices” laws, and “p) 
portional representation.” He gives hall 
page out of nearly five hundred to defini 
the initiative, referendum and recall, but # 
taches little importance to them. His reams 
is a body of law which shall prescribe “ de 
nitely the action which shall be considere 
proper discharge of each detail of the pre 
esses of administration ” by the voter and 
each public officer, and shall also supply t 
means of compelling voter and officer — 
obey the law. Unhappily he has not sw 
gested what the provisions of such a 
of law should be, nor dealt with the di 
ties which at once present themselves to an 
one who tries to put his suggestions i 
practice: | 

The book as a statement of evils has valu 
but it is far too long and full of repetitio 
What is valuable in it might have been sud 
in much smaller compass. The author hi 
a mania for definitions, but his definitioy 
do not help the reader, as his use of wor¢ 
is peculiar. “Selfial,’ “ impartation ” i 
“administrating” are not to be commend 
nor are we helped by such statements as 
following :“ An opinion cannot exist in # 
bright light of Truth. It flourishes best 
the murk of ignorance.” The book is 1 th 
work of a very industrious man poss a 
of his subject, but one who has not show 
in it the ability to devise a remedy for # 
well recognized evils. 


MoorFiELp STOREY ; 


QUAKERISM AND INnDusTRY. Full Record « 
a Conference of Employers \ 
Edited by J. E. Hodgkin. North of _ 
land Newspaper Co., Ltd. Darlingte 
152 pp. Price 4s. (paper bound) ; by m 
of the Survey $1.20. 

Readers who were interested in the oval 
supplement on Industrial Relations [Rece 
struction Series No. 2, November 23, 191) 
can in this volume follow very fully 
discussions of ninety English Friends, 
resenting seventy-five firms, which led 1 
the adoption of that report. It is true, fl 
conference which it records took that repe 
for the basis of its discussions (it had 
drafted at a number of less representati 
meetings); but the conclusions it reach 
were identically the same with some sl 
verbal changes. 

One special interest of this discu 
consists in that most of the particip 
were small rather than big employers, 


it to most of them, therefore, concessions 
labor meant much added risk and anxiety. 
_ historical value, however, lies in its 
varnished account of a sincere endeavor 
arrive at practical methods of introducing 
iristian ethics into business. There have 
’n other such endeavors, but never before 
‘times charged with such critical issues, 
'times at which “drifting,” especially 
t the smaller employer, is tantamount 
suicide. 

Among the subjects more specifically dis- 
ssed were the claims of labor, wages, 
+ status of the worker, working condi- 
ns, a specific profit-sharing scheme, the 
oblems of smaller businesses, security of 
iployment, the new military age and the 
ployment of discharged soldiers, and the 
propriation of surplus profit. B. L. 


AMERICAN Rep Cross ABRIDGED TEXT-Book 
ON First Arp 
General Edition, 209 pp. Woman’s Edi- 
tion, 194 pp. By Col. Charles Lynch. P. 
Blakiston’s Sons & Co. Price, paper bound, 
$6.35 each; by mail of the Survey $.41. 
AERICAN Rep Cross Text-Book oN HoME 
HYGIENE AND CARE OF THE SICK 
By Jane A. Delano. Revised by Anne 
Hervey Strong. 334 pp. P. Blakiston’s 
Sons & Co. Price, paper bound, $.50; cloth, 
$1; by mail of the Survey $.58 and $1.10 
respectively. 
These three booklets are valuable to any 
st aid or hygiene laboratory and to all 
io have to do with care of the sick. The 
eneral edition” is intended more espe- 
lly for use by instructors in accident pre- 
mtion and first aid to injured. The 
roman’s edition” grew out of the experi- 
ce of the Red Cross and is issued for 
» many American women who receive 
st aid instruction at Red Cross hospitals. 
th discuss structure and mechanics of the 
dy, germs and micro-organisms, first-aid 
war and peace, emergencies, and kin- 
ed topics. The text-book on home hy- 
me deals with causes and prevention of 
kness, care of babies, baths and bathing, 
re of patients with communicable diseases, 
mmon ailments and emergencies, and 
ints to be observed in the care of chil- 
en, convalescents and the aged. 

G. M. P. 


vat Pay AND THE FAMILY 
By K. D. Courtney and others. Headley 
Bros. 70 pp. Price 1s.; by mail of the 


eke $.38. 
he subject of equal rates of pay for men 


d women is receiving much attention at 


sent from all who are interested in econ-- 


lic problems. More and more evidence is 
adily being introduced to show that women 
ve dependents and home responsibilities 
no small degree and are entitled as much 
‘men are to receive a wage based on the 
it of living for dependents. One there- 
‘e hoped that this recently published Eng- 
h pamphlet might contain some illuminating 
icussion of the subject. The Family En- 
wment Committee, however, advocates na- 
nal endowment of all mothers with children 
der five as a means of equalizing the 
nily responsibilities of men and women, 
d therefore equalizing their wages. That 
s equalization would logically take place 
‘ough a reduction of the man’s wage as 
_ responsibility for supporting his family is 
treased, does not seem to have been con- 
ered by the committee, or if so, does not 
m to have been considered important. 
ae pay at any cost is apparently their 
de. 
The advantage of a regular allowance 
rying with the size of the family is testi- 
4 to.in this pamphlet, and reference is 
de to the improved health conditions among 
dren resulting from the separation allow- 
ces given by the government during the 
ir. That some form of mothers’ pension 
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is a valuable and much needed measure goes 
almost without saying, but a report which 
advocates such a measure as a method of 
procuring equal pay for women can hardly 
be said to have contributed much to the sub- 
ject. 

That the allowance paid should be in- 
creased in each income group until the family 
with an income of £700 a year should receive 
almost double the allowance given to a family 
with an income of 12s, a week seems also to 
be a rather surprising recommendation. Al- 
though it is asserted that an income tax is 
not necessarily the only means of raising an 
endowment fund, this scheme for a gradu- 
ated allowance to offset the increased tax paid 
by the possessor of a larger income is most 
elaborately worked out. The report contains 
many contradictions and statements that do 
not seem to be based either on facts or on 
very careful reasoning. It is unfortunate 
that so good a cause should have had so 
poor a presentation. Mary ANDERSON. 


Rurav LIFE 

By Charles J. Galpin. Century Co. 386 

pp. Price $2.50; by mail of the Survey 

$2.65. 

This is one of the most authoritative and 
yet most unreadable books that has ap- 
peared in this field during the last decade. 
Professor Galpin’s knowledge of his subject 
was gained by years of careful observation 
and scientific analysis of hundreds of com- 
munities. His view of the field is that 
of a man who has worked and developed it 
and who has then gone to some high place 
to look down at it in perspective. The 
first chapters, evidently written from this 
high place, contain a philosophical state- 


ment of the influences physical, psycho- 
logical and social—that surrounds the 
farmer’s life. He carefully traces the 


changes incident to the transition from the 
hoe-farmer type to the machine-farmer 
type, whose problem today is to increase 
the variety of his personal contacts in order 
to give the same freedom of contact with 
other men’s minds and souls that men have 
who are engaged in other industries. 

Professor Galpin urges convincingly that 
the present-day farmer is not a full citizen 
of the nation because he is without a legal 
community commensurate with the struc- 
ture of an urban community. “The farm 
family trades at a village but does not share 
community privilege with the village by any 
act of government.” The farmer’s legal 
community is usually the township or elec- 
tion district, but in actual practice this 
community is too large, as sections of three 
or four trading communities usually com- 
pose the township or district laid out by 
law. The farmer’s actual community 
Professor Galpin calls “the borough, stand- 
ing above the family unit and above the 
neighborhood unit and consisting of both 
the business center and the land founda- 
tion.” Professor Galpin hopes that the time 
will come when the borough will become 
the farmer’s recognized social and legal 
community, so that he will regain his lost 
community sense. 

In the remainder of the book Professor 
Galpin considers “how the institutions of 
the borough may be readjusted and adapted 
so as more nearly to solve the rural social 
problem.” He takes up specifically, and yet 
with the same sense of perspective, the social 
role of the housewife and the child. There 
is an invaluable chapter on the rural rela- 
tions of high schools and another on rural 
social centers. The essential elements of 
country clubs and country fétes and their 
psychological functions are dealt with 
briefly but suggestively. In discussing farm- 
ers’ churches he presents concisely the ideals 
toward which progressive young country 
ministers have been working during the last 
few years, although he fails to show the 
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many and back-breaking difficulties which 
these young ministers meet. ‘The final 
chapters on surveys and legislation give 
Professor Galpin’s methods of work and 
his concrete suggestions as to the most needed 
legislation, He commends especially the 
“South Carolina plan,” whereby rural com- 
munities, including not only the village 
trading center but also the land founda- 
tion around it, may become legally incor- 
porated. 

In spite of the concrete authoritative char- 
acter of the book, reviewing it has been 
a chore even for one whose heart and work 
are in the country. In common with many 
professors, Professor Galpin seems to think 
that the notes of classroom lectures, when 
strung together and divided into sections 
and paragraphs, make a book. One may 
search in vain for any appeal to the im- 
agination or sense of humor. The sentence 
structure is academic and the vocabulary 
technical. May I respectfully suggest that 
Professor Galpin’s knowledge, experience 
and high ideals might be of manifold value 
to country people if set forth in the plain 
language of Washington, Lincoln and 
President Wilson? 

E. Fred» EASTMAN. 


EpucatTinc By StTory-TELLING 

By Katherine Dunlap Cather. World 

Book Co. 396 pp. Price $1.60; by mail 

of the Survey $1.72. 

This is the second volume of the Play 
School Series edited by Clark W. Hether- 
ington, of the State Department of Public 
Instruction, California, whose “play school” 
has received world-wide attention, The edu- 
cational value of story-telling is now widely 
recognized; and in conjunction with the 
public library systems of large cities a new 
profession of story-telling may almost be 
said to have come into existence; specialists 
both in knowledge of literature for chil- 
dren and in the art of presenting it to that 
by no means uncritical audience. 

The present book may be said to consti- 
tute a more or less complete manual of the 
art, including that of selection for different 
age periods. Having been written as an 
aid to educators rather than to premote 
“art for art’s sake,” it deals interestingly 
with the applied uses to which story-telling 
may be put, such as the fostering of an 
annreciation of literature, of art or of music, 
and to intensify interest in the traditional 
classroom subjects. Some critics, no doubt, 
will quarrel with this book just on that 
account—even the stories reproduced as 
samples are given not for their intrinsic 
value, but in relation to some ulterior object. 

Apart from this, both the method ex- 
pounded and the stories selected are dis- 
tinguished by simplicity and easy adapta- 
bility to groups of varying sizes in school, 
library and home. There is a full list of 
stories, arranged not only by school grades 
but also by the months of the year. 


ACCIDENTS AND EMERGENCIES 

By Charles W. Dulles. P. Blakiston’s 

Sons & Co. 164 pp. Price $1; by mail of 

the Survey $1.08. 

PERSONAL HycieNe AND Home NurRSING 

By Louisa Lippitt. World Book Co. 256 

pp. Price $1.28; by mail of the Survey 

1.38. 

Both of these books are for home con- 
sumption. They are short cuts to medical 
and hygienic knowledge. The first book is 
intended for those who have charge of first- 
aid stations and gives them information on 
what to do until the doctor comes. The 
second is a popular and practical treatise for 
girls and women and for home and school 
use on the proper method of health-getting 
and health-keeping. 

G. M.-P, 


The National Association of Social Workers 
Pro and Con 


TX the Survey for January 25, the Draft Committee, appointed 

as a result of the Conference on Demobilization to consider 
whether or not there was need of a new organization in the social 
field, proposed a name, submitted a tentative draft of a constitution 
and threw the matter open for discussion by the social workers of 


the country. 
A sheaf of letters has come in. 


FA URTHER correspondence is invited by the chairman of the 
Draft Committee, Henry C. Wright, care Survey, 112 East 19 
street, New York, who recalls attention to the fact that this form 
of discussion was hit upon not only to secure the criticism by social 
workers in widely separated communities, but because only a few 
members of his committee could be present at the time the proposed 
The specific questions asked by the 


constitution was gone over. 
committee follow: 


To THE Epiror: I have examined quite 
carefully the draft of the proposed constitu- 
tion: for the National Association of Social 
Workers and I am satisfied with the name 
and the form of organization and procedure 
and with the statement of objects. In fact, I 
have nothing to criticize in regard to the 
constitution. 

I am, however, exceedingly anxious that 
the energies of this organization committee 
should not be so consumed with preparing a 
constitution and getting it adopted that it 
will prevent their taking up immediately the 
consideration of the problem of formulating 
a national social program, which was the 
real object for which they were appointed. 
It seems to me that preliminary work on this 
matter at least can be going forward at the 
same time as this consideration of the mat- 
ter of a constitution. 

L. A. HALBERT. 


[Community organizer, Commission on Liy- 
ing Conditions, U. S. Dept. of Labor.] 
Erie, Pa. 


To THE Epitor: After carefully studying 
the proposed constitution of the National 
Association of Social Workers [the SuRvEY 
for January 25, p. 558], I offer the follow- 
ing suggestions: 


1, That in article II, Objects, the order 
be exactly reversed and that the present 


(1) be dropped, at least for the present. 


Whether (1) is dropped or not it seems to 
me the least pressing. What I feel is that 
our great need today is a program. If we 
can draft that we shall not only clarify our 
thinking, but because our thinking will be 
made clearer, misunderstandings and narrow 
boundaries ‘of interest broken down, we shall 
inevitably be drawn closer together. Whether 
we shall then wish to form an “ organiza- 
tion” of a more formal type than our present 
committee is a matter that can be taken up 
and answered then. 


2. Having as our main, if not our ex- 
clusive purpose at present, the formula- 
tion and promulgation of a program, all 
the rest of our constitution should be 
framed with that purpose constantly in 
mind and nothing injected that will inter- 
fere with our main purpose. There is al- 
ways danger of trying to do too many 
things at one time. 

To formulate a program we need a group 
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They discuss chiefly detailed 
points in the constitution, the need—or the lack of it—of a National 
Association of Social Workers in the same field with the National 
Conference of Social Work, and whether the latter body cannot be 
so changed in its procedure and in its reluctance to take positions 
on current issues as to serve the purposes outlined for the former. 


fessors? 


Wy HAT should the organization be called? Should it be 

inclusive body like the National Conference of Social W 
or a selective body with qualifications for membership, like the 
tional bodies of the older professions? 


Should it be a federation of national social organizations o 
professional group similar to the Association of University 1 


If the latter case, should the membership basis be the holding 
some executive post or individual vocational qualifications? E 
should these be determined? 


Should the national council be instituted with full power to 1 
positions or should the concurrence of the full membership be 
quired? If so, how? 


Is the chief need for such an organization to push federal le 
lation, re-examine and reconstruct American social agencies, lift 
standards of social work, serve as an exchange for informat 
direct a common program, study local experiments, speak with 
voice, afford a channel for constructive criticisms of natio 


agencies or government departments? 


drawn from enough fields of social work 
and from enough sections of the country to 
be really representative. If we are able to 
formulate such a program as we hope for, it 
will carry far on its own merits, for the 
socially minded all over the country are 
hungering for it. So we need not now con- 
cern ourselves with propaganda. First let us 
get something that is worth a propaganda. 
To do that we must concentrate. 


This being accepted, the membership should 
be only active, not padded by the institu- 
tional and honorary. Further it should be 
composed of representatives of two clearly 
distinguished groups, not, as in the first 
draft, of representatives of these two groups 
indistinguishably mingled. These groups 
are the representatives of private or citizens 
agencies and those of public or governmental 
agencies. There is a real and proper cleay- 
age between these that must be recognized 
if we are to avoid confusion. 


I have recently taken part in conferences 
where representatives of both sat together. 
When questions of policy affecting the gov- 
ernmental agencies were under discussion 
their representatives were noticeably tongue- 
tied and when it came to voting they begged 
to be excused—and perfectly properly. 


My point is that representatives of govern- 
ment agencies should be recognized to be 
what in fact,they are, representatives of a 
distinct group. They have, however, a 
knowledge and experience that must be 
drawn upon in framing the program. I 
therefore suggest that the membership, all 
active, be divided between 


1. Representatives of Citizens Agencies, 
as defined in the alternative draft except 
that the phrase “or as executive of any 
department of government having special 
relations to social welfare” should be 
omitted and on the second line below 
should be inserted after “and any person” 
the words “except a public official.” 

2. Representatives of Public Agencies. 
Any person who holds a position as execu- 
tive in any department of government hav- 
ing special relations to social welfare, or 
any public official who, as a contributor to 
the literature of the subject or otherwise, 
has given evidence of qualifications for 
such membership, etc. 


Members of the two groups shall meet 
separately or in joint sessions for discussion 


as occasion may warrant. Each group sl 
vote separately. 


If there is to be an elected National Co 
cil some method must be devised to ass 
that the members will be representative 
all branches of social work, not only of 
few which contain the largest members! 


JoHN IHLDEI 


[Executive secretary, Philadelphia 
Housing Association ] 
Philadelphia. 


To THE Epiror: I have read with 
terest that the National Conference 
Social Work is “a purely deliberative boc 
I note the last series of questions as 
“the chief needs of such an organizat 
(the new association), as well as the 
tentative “objects.” I would interpret, tl 
that as a deliberative body, the Natio 
Conference of Social Work fulfills its fu 
ions by an annual conference wherein 
set forth the best social thought and an 
hibit of the most modern social activity 
progress. Were this the only function 
the national conference it is and has b 
invaluable. It would seem, then, that 
expressed or suggested objects of the r 
association represent activities for ele 
months and three weeks which would ¥ 
be epitomized in the national conterencs 
the fifty-second week. 


I raise the question, then, if the Natio 
Conference of Social Work and the Natio 
Association of Social Workers might — 
well be one. This is predicated, of cow! 
on the ultimate inclusiveness or exclusiver 
of the new association. If the latter 
widely inclusive of social workers, then 
must follow that a very large percent 
cannot afford the cost of membership in b 
nor can they attend the conferences or { 
fill other demands of both. 


Then again, such an association as 
contemplated, if widely and largely rep 
sentative, would lead naturally not only 
community councils but to state coun¢ 
With state conferences of social work ; 
with local councils of social agencies 
social workers’ clubs, this might lead to | 
reasonable demands for multiplied memk 
ships on the part of social workers, even 
best of whom are poorly paid. Of cou 
these latter are remote possibilities, but 8 
it must be remembered that much of 

4 


a 
4 
of “association” is association, and 
emote parts of the country are forced 
ircumstances to congregate at nearer 
‘this connection it might not be out of 
to suggest that a further centralization 
t ‘be effected by the inclusion of the 
ynal Social Workers’ Exchange. One 
e things that will “increase the useful- 
and advance the standards and ideals 
cial work” is the simplest and surest 
of providing social agencies with 
ul executives and social workers. 
turally my answers to the specific 
ions would depend first on whether or 
here could be a coalition of organiza- 
and function between the National Con- 
ice of Social Work and the National 
ciation of Social Workers. 
‘general, I like the name as proposed. 
guld favor inclusion rather than ex- 
yn and of individuals rather than of 
nizations and that membership be open 
jose actively and officially engaged in 
ocial work of an agency of recognized 
ling in the community where it operates 
meeting reasonable requirements as to 
lards. 


the event that early active function- 
seemed imperative it would seem that 
nporary organization of officers -and 
ye members of the national council be 
uted informally but officially, to act un- 
ie first regular meeting, in anticipation 
hich the membership be given oppor- 
y to vote on officers and full council for 
nsuing year. 
the matter of amendment to constitution, 
uld seem that since a quorum is “those 
mt at the annual meeting,” a refer- 
m vote would be preferable. 
‘tion 3 of Article VI is not clear as to 
vote that makes action mandatory on 
ational council. 

ELMER ScoTr 


secretary, Civic Federation | 
llas, ‘Texas. 


) THE EDITOR: There are many 
uestions of public policy about which 
ocial worker has a more or less defi- 
point of view and in reference to 
h his experience enables him to form 
nents of great value to the community. 
ody like the National Association of 
1 Workers would make it possible for 
opinions to find adequate expression. 
lave in mind particularly the aid which 
1 workers sould give to the community 
e solution of such problems_as housing. 
ng into close contact with the living 
tions of workers and occupying an im- 
al position, not directly connected either 
the employer or the employe, the opin- 
of social workers would have been of 
- value in the solution of the questions 
h confronted the government during 
var when it became necessary to adopt 
ylicy in connection with government 
ng, and would be extremely useful now 
| the disposition of government houses 
be determined. The expression of a 
E public opinion in favor of a broad 
plan was very much needed to 
eract some very reactionary ideas 
n found expression in Congress and 
here. 
us the question arose as to the owner- 
of the houses to be built by the gov- 
ent during the war; Should they be 
d by the government itself; should 
y be loaned to employers who would 
the landlords of the workers, 
ould money be loaned to communities 
musing associations? How should gov- 
ent housing projects be managed; what 
ties for community activities should be 
ded? These and scores of other quest- 
nad to be quickly solved during the war 
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‘when the housing agencies of the govern- 


ment were engaged in their necessarily 
hasty work of providing housing for war 
workers. 

It was possible to get the opinion of in- 
dividual social workers and this was done, 
but there was no vehicle through which the 
opinion of representative social workers 
could be focused upon these problems and 
the weight of their opinion cast in favor of 
progressive action. Nor is the necessity for 
the solution of the housing problems term- 
inated by the conclusion of the war. ‘The 
government owns or controls millions of 
dollars worth of workers’ houses, the ul- 
timate disposition of which has not been de- 
cided, nor have adequate plans been made 
for the future management of these houses, 
or for the creation of all the necessary com- 
munal activities. 

The general housing problem will be 
considered by the Governor’s Reconstruc- 
tion Commission of New York state; it will 
also be considered by Congress and by gov- 
ernment agencies in other communities. It 
is one of the many pressing questions con- 
nected with the improvement of conditions 
of community life. 

Social workers can and should help in 
its solution and an organization should be 
formed whereby their opinions in this and 
similar questions can be obtained and these 
opinions be made of use to the community 
because expressed in such a manner as to 
make it plain that the opinions which are 
voiced are those of the social workers of the 
United States. 

ALEXANDER M. BING 

New York. 


To THE Epitor: I can suggest no improve- 
ment in the tentative draft of a constitution 
for the National Association of Social Work- 
ers submitted by the organizing committee. 
I cordially approve of it. 

CHARLES F. PowLison, 

[Secretary, National Child Welfare Asso- 
ciation. ] 

New York. 


To THE Epiror: I have looked over the 
article in the Survey of January 25, and my 
frank conclusion is that I do not see the reason 
for the organization. I cannot see at all 
where an organization of social workers them- 
selves, which would consist largely of pro- 
fessional people and would be limited in 
numbers by its very name, would have very 
much legislative influence. I can readily see 
where an association of organizations would 
have a lot of influence, but I do not believe 
it would be possible to get these individuals 
to act except in an individual capacity. I 
rather think that everything that such an 
association might possibly do could be per- 
formed quite as well by existing agencies and 
I furthermore think that if the National Con- 
ference of Social Work were half as much on 
its job as it ought to be, it would do the kind 
of thing now proposed and a lot more too, 

PuiLip P. JAcoss. 

[Assistant secretary, National Tuberculosis 
Association. ] 

New York. 


O THE EDITOR: I think an organiza- 

tion such as the suggested Association 
of Social Workers which proposes to issue 
pronouncements and to back social legislation 
and other active measures for the promotion 
of social welfare would not last very long 
because the views of social workers on many 
of these questions are so diverse that we are 
sure to have more difference of opinion than 
unanimity. There are a good many things on 
which most social workers can unite, but 
those which are most in need of backing at 
the present stage of progress are full of ele- 
ments that excite controversy even among 
social workers. 
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Personally, I would not be willing to be 
committed by a majority vote of such an asso- 
ciation to the endorsement and support of 
measures which I would not think desirable. 
If members of such an association were to be 
bound by a majority vote or by the decisions 
of an executive, freedom of speech and of 
action would be lost to minorities. If mem- 
bers were not to be so bound, there would 
seem to be no object in forming such an asso- 
ciation. 

Another difficulty is definition of the social 
worker. A number of people who are not 
social workers, but purely social propagand- 
ists, will want to join the association, - At no 
distant period such people who have plenty 
of time to talk would weary many of the 
social workers who are carrying heavy loads 
of practical work. As a result the latter class 
would drop out and the agitators would get 
control of the association. his has happened 
in other societies. 

For these and other reasons, I feel that 
such an organization will tend to retard 
rather than advance social progress and har- 
mony among social workers. 

Joun M. GLENN. 


O THE EDITOR: Can not the National 

Conference, through a committee or in 
some other way, do the things the new asso- 
ciation wishes to do? It seems to be tending 
more and more towards*the formulation of 
programs. It is already organized. Another 
organization would have to begin anew. It 
would mean meetings presumably with addi- 
tional expenditure of time and money for 
many busy people who have not much of 
nna to give without sacrificing something 
else. 

Would this take the place of Mr. Hal- 
bert’s proposed organization? If the or- 
ganization is to be effected, could it not 
at a saving of time and money meet in con- 
nection with the National Conference? Is 
not the name so familiar that the two or- 
ganizations would be confused? 

Amos W. BUTLER. 
[Secretary, Indiana Board of Charities.] 
Indianapolis, 


To THE Epiror: I have read over the 
suggested constitution and on the whole like 
it. I would, however, strongly recommend 
that a provision be added so as to include 
as one of the purposes of the organization 
a workable plan of exchange of ideas so 
that each community might have the benefit 
of the experience of others in matters of 
organization, office administration, budgets, 
methods of raising and disbursing money, 
etc. 

I believe there is much practical good 
that can be accomplished by intelligent 
thought in this direction. 

James E. WEsT. 

[Chief scout executive, Boy Scouts of 
America. ] 

New York. 


To THE EpiTor: It is not necessary for me 
to go into details in criticizing the plan for 
the proposed national association of social 
workers because the conception that seems to 
have prevailed with those who have actually 
drafted this statement is considerably dif- 
ferent from that which I have held and 
which I put forward in a statement to the 
Conference on Demobilization. This was 
published in the Survey of December 7. I 
believe it represented fairly well the senti- 
ment which obtained among a large number 
in that group and, furthermore, that it con- 
tains the essence of a plan which could be 
reconciled with the history and future func- 
tioning of the National Conference of Social 
Work. I think the plan suggested in your 
tentative draft cannot be reconciled thus and 
that it is not likely to succeed partially for 
that reason. 
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I should not favor an association of so- 
cial workers because the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work is preeminently per- 
forming the function of such a body. I 
should not favor the organization of any 
central group which contemplated building 
up a wide personal following through active 
membership methods—not because of any 
likelihood of any interference with the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work, however. 
Your organizing committee list consists al- 
most entirely of active members of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work and I am 
sure they are not likely to favor such dupli- 
cation. The only centralized machinery 
that I should favor setting up is a body 
consisting of a very few delegates from a 
rather ‘limited number of national organi- 
zations, organized for specific purposes such 
as are mentioned hypothetically in my 
article in the Survey of December 7. 

It may be of advantage to have discus- 
sion of such a proposal as this which you 
have published in the Survey of January 
25. The parallelism to the structure and 
functioning of the National Conference of 
Social Work is close enough that it should 
bring out many valuable criticisms of the 
National. Conference itself. I am _ sorry, 
however, that you published it as with the 
authority of the Committee on Organization 
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containing my name, for I am sure this 
relationship will be misunderstood. I won- 
der if others in the committee list living 
outside of New York were consulted and 
have agreed to this as a tentative draft? 

I hope you will not consider this a mani- 
festation of unfriendliness toward the intent 
of the undertaking. I am somewhat dis- 
turbed by the developments reviewed in this 
letter. 

WILLIAM T. Cross. 


[General secretary, National Conference 
of Social Work.] 
Chicago. 


To THe Epiror: I have read the draft of 
the proposed new National Conference of 
Social Workers. My first reaction is that, as 
planned, the movement will have very seri- 
ous effects on the National Conference of 
Social Work. A number of us here in Boston 
are reaching the conclusion that we would 
urge modifications in the procedure of the 
old National Conference and ask that nothing 
be done towards further development of this 
new program. I find it very hard to see how 
two big national organizations of social work- 
ers could function successfully. 


J. PRENTICE Murpuy. 


[Secretary, Children’s Aid Society.] 
Boston. 


To THE Epiror: In general the plan for 
the National Social Workers Association 
shows up very well. My first reaction was 
not especially warm towards the proposed 
name for the association, but I have not 
been able to think of anything better. The 
statement of objects seems to me clear and 
so definite that it easily marks off the field 
of this proposed association from that of 
the National Conference of Social Work. 
It might be just as well to omit for that 
reason Section 6 of Article II, since on that 
score alone could there be any question of 
overlapping with the National Conference. 

I would have a question in my mind as 
to the methods of financing the association. 
Will it attempt to finance itself out of dues, 
or will it go out to raise money by sub- 
scription, or has it a substantial endowment 
in sight? It seemed to me also that the an- 
nual ten dollar membership fee is a little 
bit steep. The National Housing Association 
charges $5, as also the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science and the 
American Association for Labor Legislation. 
I am inclined to cut that fee in half. 

Would it be desirable to add a new sec- 
tion or to modify Section 7 with regard to 
local councils in such a way as to provide 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS AND PHILANTHROPY 


SPRING QUARTER BEGINS MARCH 24, 1919 
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1919 SUMMER QUARTER, JUNE 16-AUGUST 29 


First Term, June 16—July 23 
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General Course for Social Workers 


Special Course in Industrial Service 


Special Recreation Course with Technical classes at Hull-House 


Special Courses for Public Health Nurses 


For information, address the Dean, 2559 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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for the affiliation of councils of 
agencies already in existence and at wi 
I hope that these rather fragmentary! 
gestions will not be taken as the 
measure of my interest in the scheme; 
rather as an indication of how I appre 
the skilled way in which the drafting | 
mittee ip: done its work. io 
A. J. Tow 


[Director, Training Course for Social. 
Civil Work, University of Minnesota.] \# 
Minneapolis. 


i 

To THE Epiror: It doesn’t seem to me 
there is any legitimate place for two) 
tional organizations dealing with the p 
lems in social work. Either the new 
ganization ought not to be formed, or, | 
is formed, the existing National Confe ; 
of Social Work ought to be disbanded,j 
would seem to me that the practical tif. 
to do would be to expand the National §., 
ference of Social Work into a propagar 
organization, if it is felt by those who fj 
given the question most consideration | 
there is need of a propagandist organiza/ 
in addition to the special propagandist | 
ganizations such as the National Child | 
bor Committee, the National Tubercul 
Association, the National Housing As 
tion, and others which now fill the field.) 
LAWRENCE VEILLE! 


National Housing Asso 


[ Secretary, 
tion. ] 
New York. 


ait 

To THE Epiror: Anent the proposed 
National Association of Social Workers, ; 
outlined in the Survey of January 25: 

“To draft some plan or policy of concer} 
action in the field of social work, broa’ 
interpreted,’ was the function assigned 
your committee, to quote the language of | 
motion by which it was created. The n 
for such concerted action appeared to ar 
largely from the ever- increasing multiplie iC 
of social service organizations, many of 
having, if not substantially the same, at a! 
rate closely kindred objects. In the nation 
field alone, it is said, the number of 4 
more or less duplicating organizations h 
now grown to several hundred. The @ 
vantages which it was felt would acer 
from greater concert of action were first, t 
lessening of existing duplication and conf 
sion; second, the more effective concentrati 
of thought, energy and funds upon comm 
objectives of primary importance. D 
the double aim in view is that of construc ; 
coordination. P 

But now, straight off, you propose to a 
still another organization to the list, wi 
some more officers, another headquarters 4 
overhead, one more budget, another seri 

“ appeals ” and “ questionnaires,” another a 
nual meeting and further demands upon 
money and patience! 

Certainly the burden of proof rests upe 
any one who proposes to put this additiol 
straw on the back of our long-suffering publ 
camel, provided there is any reasonable lik 
hood that an organization already in existe 
can meet the need. 4 

The National Conference of Social Wo 
I believe, can render this service. True 
is that in the past the conference has simg 
talked. But many old ways are giving pl: 
to new ones, and I submit that the time | 
now arrived when the conference can 
should begin to act. The proposed field 
action, as above stated, is sufhciently bro 
and fundamental to be in keeping with 
broadly representative basis upon which f 
conference rests, uniting, as it does, all creed 
politics and shades of opinion in a tin 
proven mutuality of spirit which it wo 
be difficult to replace in any new and mae 
to-order enterprise. The task mapped 
should not be divisive, and therefore perilot 
but is rather in its nature inclusive and ¢ 


ated still further to consolidate the con- 
nce family group. 

ractically my suggestion is this: That vir- 
ly your whole proposal be incorporated 
the National Conference, having. the 
jposed National Council elected by mem- 
js of the conference at its annual meeting, 
th a mandate to function substantially as 
4 suggest, but responsible to the conference 
|a present going concern of nearly fifty 
ars standing rather than to much the same 
bup of persons organized otherwise under 
alias. In the past, it has seemed to many 
it the deliberations of the conference were 
len left up in the air. In the future, this 
tional Council, reviewing these delibera- 
ins, could bring them down to earth and 
tus them upon the problems at issue. 

The purposes and supporting constituencies 
|the conference and those proposed for the 
lw body are so much alike that much dupli- 
{tion would inevitably result, with a strong 
Obability either that the conference would 
neeforth languish or that the new organiza- 
mm would prove of slight account. The 
ifmer outcome would be a calamity, the 
tter a superfluity. So why not see if the 
ational Conference, which in its recent 
ange of name and procedure has shown 
(pacity to move with the times, is not fully 
ual to this new job? 


' Joun DANIELS. 
[Chief of Division of Neighborhood Agen- 
es and Organization, Study of Methods of 
mericanization. ] 

New York. 


‘To THe Epitor: I have just had a long 
id interesting letter from Professor Dwight 
| Sanderson, the executive secretary of the 
tw National Country Life Assocation. He 
lys: 

“Yn this connection may I call your atten- 
on to the proposed constitution of the Na- 
onal Association of Social Workers in this 
‘eek’s SuRVEY? Might it not be feasible to 
old a.conference such as we contemplate 
nd then if this National Association goes 
lrough to ask for a sub-division of it to 
over the country life field? This would 
ear the same relation to the National Coun- 
'y Life Association as the whole association 
yould to the National Conference of Social 
Vork. It will be simply impossible to give 
ountry life interests adequate consideration 
a such a national organization unless a 
sparate group is formed to consider social 
york in the country. This is shown by the 
act that out of those invited on the Organi- 
ation Committee, Dean Mann was the only 
ne representing rural interests.” 

I am passing these suggestions on to you 
elieving you may be in a position to see that 
‘country life sub-division is made on the 
[ational Association of Social Workers. 

E. Frep EASTMAN. 


[The Red Cross Magazine.] 
‘Garden City, N. Y. 


To tue Epiror: I have read the draft of 
1e constitution for the National Association 
f Social Workers as it appeared in the 
uRvey of the twenty-fifth. I have a few 
ither unimportant suggestions to offer. 

In article II, paragraph 4, the word, recon- 
ruction, is used in regard to a national pro- 
ram. I do not like the use of this word as 
suggests a temporary program and also 
mveys the idea that something has been 
estroyed, or that something will be built on 
ifferent foundations. Neither of these, I 
elieve, is true in this country. It would 
sem to me the word, development, would be 
jore suitable. 

In article III, paragraph 4, I note that in- 
itution members are to have no vote. The 
ues of institution members are two and one- 
alf times that of active members and I do 
ot see just what advantage they have in 
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being members, especially if their executives 
are active members. 

In article 1V, paragraphs 1 and 4, an ex- 
ecutive is mentioned. It would seem to me 
that some descriptive title should be added 
to the word executive, either secretary or some 
other designation; otherwise I fear the execu- 
tive and president will be rather confused. 

Article V, paragraph 3, states that the 
person receiving the affirmative of two-thirds 
of the committee on admissions should be 
deemed elected. I should think this ought 
to be two-thirds of those present, or voting, 
for it may be difficult for the committee on 
admissions to get a two-thirds vote of the 
entire number. 

Article VI, paragraph 3, states that the 
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National Council shall submit any question 
to referendum on the written request of 
twenty-five members. It does not state 
whether these should be active associates or 
institutional members. It also states that the 
referendum should be mandatory if a major- 
ity of the members cast their votes. I assume 
that it means if a majority of the members 
cast their votes in favor of the question voted 
upon. 

Article VII, paragraph 1, provides for the 
establishment of local councils. Would it be 
wise for the National Council to have any 
control over the action of the local councils 
or does the association mean to leave the 
local councils free to act on national questions 
as they see fit, even though such action may 
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When the 


Boys Come 
Marching Home 


When the boys come marching 
home—when the great ships have 
come across the seas laden with our 
boys, and once more they come march- 
ing down the home street—they and you 
will want some permanent memorial of 


this war. They and you will want the Y : 


real truth about the war. They will want to 
remember the things they have seen. They 
will want to know about things they heard 
rumored. You will want to know all that they 
have seen—all that they have heard. The 
whole 1truth—the whole reality—has never 
been published in any newspaper, magazine or 
book. But it is yours at last, from the beginning 


many years ago to the victorious end. You can have 


Frank H. Simonds’ 


it all in 


History %e World War 


5 Large Volumes — Size 10% x '74%4,x 134” — 1000 illustrations 


Once in a generation, perhaps, there appears one man 
with a gift for writing history so that atl men, all 
women, all children like to read it. Such was Ridpath— 
such were Macaulay and Herodotus—great of vision. 
brilliant of style, with a genius for facts and a genius 
for telling. 

Such is Frank H. Simonds. He is this generation's 
Ridpath, this war's Macaulay. From the day when this 
man burst like a flame upon the people of the city of 
New York with his prophecy of the great war to this 
day, when he is welcomed by Allied statesmen and 
generals, his fame has spread about the world. Already, 
today, clubs and schools are studying Frank H. 
Simonds. His least newspaper article is treasured and 
passed from hand to hand. So it is wonderful indeed 
that at last you can have the story of this war in final 
form written by him for yourself and your childten, 
and for their children. 


No wonder then that those closest to the war have 
been eager to help Simonds wich contributions. Those 
who really know some individual part of the great 
conflict—have written what they know best. There 
are hundreds of such contributors. One-third of the 
whole history is wriften by them—the other two- 
thirds being written by Frank H. Simonds. A few of 
these contributors are: Lord Northcliffe, Admiral Sir 
John Jellicoe, Winston Spencer Churchill, Sur- 
geon-General William Crawford Gorgas, Hudson 
Maxim, Rudyard Kipling, Viscount James Bryce, 
Henry Morgenthau, General Pershing. 


Company 


REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS CO. 


30 Irving Place 
New York 


Gentlemen : — 
Please send me 
all charges prepaid, 
the first three vol- 
umes of the‘ Iatory 
of the World War’’ by 
Frank H. Simonds and 
other famous contribu- 
tors. If not satisfactory 
I willreturn them in five 
but_ otherwise I will 
remit $1.60 a month for i2 
months, In return I am to 
receive the other volumes 
(making a total of five ) of this 
history. as soon as they are re- 
leased from the press. ‘The set will 
contain the complete history of this 
World War from beginning to end. 
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If you prefer the half leather binding, just 
hange the ‘‘twelve’’ to eighteen months. 


Review of Reviews 


30 Irving Place 
New York 


All Say Simonds’ History is the Best 
Simonds is today the most quoted American in Europe. 
The British Government has had his articles reprinted 
and distributed broadcast. He has talked with generals 
and soldiers alike, His articles appear in leading 
papers all over the world. At the height of the Battle 
of Verdun, President Poincaire himself gave Simonds 
permission to go to the battle front. He is now in 
France, going over the recent battle-flelds with staff 
officers and soldiers, fighting the batules over again in 
detail, writing their wonderful story for the fourth 
volume of his History with a thoroughness, a clearness 
and a comprehensive grasp of the whole great plan 
behind them that has never been equalled. 

Many men of many minds consider this History the 
great one—the one for them to have. French, British, 
Belgian and American—statesmen, priests, generals, 
newspaper men—differ though they may on other 
points—all unite in considering Frank H. Simonds’ the 
history of the world war for you to own. 


THREE VOLUMES NOW READY 
A Low Price on This Edition 

When, over two years ago, the Review of Reviews 
Company planned this important project, it contracted 
for vaper, binding, etc., at the then prices for a first 
edition of all the volumes. 
A price was put on the set that was fair, in view of 
the costs. Since then, cloth, paper, ink, labor — 
everything that goes into the making of a book—has 
gone way up in price. 
Because of these old contracts you are now able to 
get the Simonds’ History at a low price, if you are 
prompt and engage a set of this edition. 
We herewith announce, however, that the subscription 
price of the next edition will be increased to conform 
with the higher costs. 


ROOSEVELT said — 

“‘No other man in this or any other country can 
quite parallel the work that Mr. Simonds has 
done. It is hard to say what most to admire: the 
really extraordinary grasp of the essential facts of 
the war which is shown; or the transparent clear- 
ness with which the facts are brought out; or the 
entire fairness and impartiality of the conclusions.” 


LLOYD GEORGE says — 

“This ‘History’ will constitute a most valuable 
treatise for those who at this or any future time 
wish to consult an independent authority on the 
cause of this titanic struggle.” 


J. CARDINAL GIBBONS says — 
“J feel sure the work of Mr. Simonds will prove 
@ valuable contribution to the literature of the 
World War. The volume in hand makes easy, 
pleasant and interesting reading.” 


LORD NORTHCLIFFE says — 

“Mr. Simonds has been right about the war 
more often than any of the many who have en- 
deavored to forecast the future of this complicated 
catastrophe, and I say with admiration that 1 do 
not know of a better guide to the war than Mr. 
Frank H. Simonds.” 


be contrary to the action of the Nati 
Council? vi 


Article VIII, paragraph 1, states that t 
present at an annual meeting should co} 
tute a quorum. No provision is made @ 
how the annual meetings should be ca 
and it seems to me rather loose to say sitl 
that any one who attends a meeting + 


constitute a quorum. 


As you see, these are rather uninipal 
suggestions, but otherwise I entirely appij 
of the proposed plan of organization and 
gratulate the organizing committee upon J} 
ing accomplished so much at their first m 
ing. V. Everir Mac} 


[Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board) 
Washington, D. C. i 


To THE Epitor: In forming a So 
Workers’ Association, with the renewal 
energy purposed and the appeal for pu 
support to come, the lack of vision and sq 
of proportion among many of them in re 
to the necessity of the war, renders some §| 
official expression as this desirable: 


any propaganda by our workers who 
exert political influence through our pu 
cations and by contact with their clients t 
implies encouragement of a tenet on ‘el 
war’ instead of a belief, which is even, 
the regenerative power ‘of Democracy, | 
the United States and the world.” | 

ERVING WINSLOW 


[Secretary, Anti-Imperialist League.] 

New Haven, Conn. 

To THE Epiror: In these days one fe 
safer to have documentary evidence of 0 
membership in the proletariat, and proba’ 
the best means to that end, for social wo 
ers, is, the organization of a professio: 
union with locals, and cards for dues-payi| 
members. my 


Certainly there is urgent need of an r 
ganization through which specialists in A 
treatment of misery can develop and prom 
preventive programs. I presume that it 
not the intention to duplicate the discussior 
functions of the National Conference of Soc 
Work. Programs should grow out of j 
vestigation and discussion. It is probably 
sound objection to the idea of combining 
functions of the proposed new organiza’ 
with those of the National Conference | 
the adoption of programs by a discussi 
body is likely to prejudice discussion 
drive out the minorities whose points of vie 
are the stimulating element of conferences. 


To some extent at least this same arg 
ment applies to the investigation and | 
search which should also underlie social pr 
grams. It has seemed to me highly advi 
able to create a research department for #) 
National Conference with a view—not to t 


ti 
«f 


the authoritative ascertainment of the e 
causes and inter-relationships of the s 
problems with which we struggle, of the. 
results of the remedies already being 
plied, and of the probable results of pz 
posed remedies. I am somewhat in doubt 
to whether this research work should be di 
under the auspices of the National Conf 
ence of Social Work or of the new natiot 
association. 


The proposal that preferential voting I 
used seems to me open to objection on ‘ 
ground that proportional representation — 
a much more effective instrument of deme 
racy. Preferential voting merely insure 
the majority the complete control of affa 
proportional representation provides 
minorities shall be represented. It is pr 
portional representation that is winning i 
way among the plastic democracies. It ¢ 


fes to be better known among. social 
J kers, and to that end I hope that it may 
Jadopted as the method of. electing the 
erning board. j 
lease enter my name as an applicant fo 
Jnbership. My position is that of research 
ow of the Helen S. Trounstine Founda- 

le HorNELL Harr. 


incinnati. 


| ‘0 THE EpiTor: I believe that the sound 


lity a profession, that we have common 
idards, purposes and ideals, and that we, 
active workers, need a national body, 
focratically controlled, with representation 
all localities, through which we can speak 
{ act with the voice of deliberation and 
hority. 


Ither professions and trades are organized 


ve social workers to organize not alone that 
‘standards of the profession may be ad- 
need but even more that the work itself 
ty be prosecuted with increasing effective- 
3s because its great ideal is none other than 
+ welfare of the entire nation and its people. 
Of a number of suggestions that have oc- 
tred to me I wish to mention two. The 
st concerns the name of the organization. 
ie tentative constitution proposes “ The Na- 
mal Association of Social Workers.” To 
y mind this would be easily confused with 
e National Conference of Social Work. 
irthermore, should not the social workers 

Canada and the entire North American 
mtinent be invited to join with us? I pro- 
se the name “American Association of 
cial Workers” as more distinctive, appro- 
date and dignified. ‘ 
Our constitution should be characterized by 
mplicity and breadth of statemenit, especially 
its statement of objects. Sympathizing to 
e full with the objects set forth in the tenta- 
ye draft, I nevertheless believe it would be 
tter to state the matter in a single sentence 
some such broad terms as the following: 
The object of this association is to provide 
means through which the social workers of 
e United States and of North America may 
ganize for concerted action. 

Roscoz C. EpLuNp. 

[Director, Alliance of Charitable and Social 
gencies. ] 
Baltimore. 


To THE Epiror: Careful consideration of 
e plan for a National Association of So- 
al Workers, outlined in the Survey for 
inuary 25, leads me not to favor such an 
sociation. The chief reasons for this con- 
asion are as follows: 
If decisions as to the position of the asso- 
ation on various public questions are to 
made by a body of officers, I do not see 
yw such a body can possibly voice the asso- 
ation. The alternative method would be a 
ferendum vote of the members of the asso- 
ation on each question as it arises. I 
ubt if this method would work out satis- 
ctorily. I feel strongly that the so-called 
cial workers had best express themselves 
| various public policies, in connection with 
her good citizens, through existing agencies 
their communities, as the churches, clubs, 
anges, etc. 
The present National Conference of So- 
al Work can steer clear of serious danger 
bureaucracy because it is essentially a 
rum, merely a means for the expression 
personal opinion and the spread of use- 
1 information. 
The plan in the Survey suggested a mem- 


This organization is working for: 
A democratic league of all 
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A New World Is in the Maka. 


WHAT ARE WE DOING ABOUT IT? 


Let’s Exchange Ideas—Join a Study Course on Reconstruction 
NATIONAL and INTERNATIONAL 


Tuesday Evenings, 8 o’clock, at Washington Irving High School 


Room 530—17th Street and Irving Place 
ENTIRE COURSE, $5.00 
SINGLE ADMISSION TO LECTURES, 35 Cents 


Register—and inquire about extension plan by which you can take 


the course in your home—of 
Woman’s International League 


SCHEDULE: 


A. ORGANIZATION OF IN- 


TERNATIONAL  COOP- 
ERATION. 
Jan. 21. A League of Nations 
—Why Not Before? 
Jan. 28. A League of Nations 
—A Plain Necessity. 
Feb. 4. A League of Govern- 
ments or a League of Peoples? 
Feb. 11. Organization, Powers 
and Basis of Representation 
of a League of Nations. 
Speaker—Dr. H. M. Kallen. 


B. OPPOSING FORCES BE- 


HIND INTERNATIONAL 
CO-OPERATION. 
Feb. 18. Behind the Scenes at 
the Peace Table. 
Speaker—Dr. A. A. Golden- 
weisser. 


C. HISTORY OF INTERNA- 


TIONAL CO-OPERATION 
Feb. 25. National Conception 
of Independent States and 
their Relation to each other. 
Speaker—Dr. James Harvey 
Robinson. 

March 4. International Or- 
ganization — What Govern- 
ments Have Done. 

Speaker—Dr. H. A. Overstreet. 
March 11. International Or- 
ganization—What Non-Goy- 
ernmental Groups Have Done. 
Speaker—Dr. H. A. Overstreet. 


Stenographic Reports of all lec- 
tures are on sale for 25c a copy, at 
the office of the Woman’s Interna- 
tional League. 


nations, based upon: 


1. Equal trade and investment 
opportunities everywhere for 
the people of all countries. 

2. Universal disarmament—to 
be hastened by government 
ownership of munition 
plants and the abolishment 
of all permanent systems of 


compulsorymilitarytraining. Membership is free. 


D. BASIC PROBLEMS OF IN- 


TERNATIONAL CO-OP- 
ERATION. 
March 18. Trade—Raw Ma- 
terials. 
March 25. Colonies and Back- 
ward Areas. 
April 1. Territorial Adjust- 
ments. 
April 8. Armaments and Free- 
dom of the Seas. 
Speaker—Dr. George W. Na- 
smyth. 


. PROBLEMS OF NATIONAL 


RECONSTRUCTION. 

April 15, 22, 29 and May 6, 13, 
20, 27. 
On the preceding dates a course 
will be held on the following 
problems in their relation to 
Reconstruction: British Labor, 
Land and Taxation, Govern- 
ment Ownership, Socialist and 
Radical Movements, Labor 
and Collective Bargaining, 
Women in Industry, etc. Such 
speakers as Paul Kellogg, Amos 
Pinchot, Juliet Poyntz, Mary 
Ware Dennett, Geo. West and 
others will handle these sub- 
jects—the specific dates to 
be announced later. 


THE WOMAN’S INTERNA- 


TIONAL LEAGUE 


Room 722, 70 Fifth Avenue 


New York, N: Y. 
Telephone Chelsea 4410 
3. Open Diplomacy—with de- 

mocratic control of all ques- 
tions which may lead to war. 


Please enroll me as a member. 


Mets CECE NA SR I oe bok et 
PE MORODGL. Ys Sion» sea poeloX 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real Estate, 
ore, cents per agate line; fourteen lines to 

e inch. 

“Want” advertisements under the various 
headings “Situations Wanted,” “ Workers 
Wanted,” etc., five cents each word or initial, 
including the address, for each insertion. Ad- 
dress Advertising Department, The Survey, 
112 East 19th St., New York City. - 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED—Young women for legal aid, 
probation, court and child-caring work with 
dependents and delinquents in Chicago. 
College graduates preferred. Experience 
desirable, but not essential. Address 3072, 
SURVEY. 


WANTED—Visiting Housekeeper for 
field work in Chicago. Also Director for 
small Boarding Club for Girls. Education 


and experience essential. Address 3073, 


SuRVEY. 


Levin, President, Berger Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., stating age, references, ex- 
perience and salary expected. 


ganization, combining private and public 
relief, public health nursing and general 
community social service. Salary $90.00 to 
$100.00 per month. SoctaL WELFARE 
LeEacuE, Waterloo, Iowa. 


CARETAKER FOR BOYS—Useful man 
with athletic experience. BERKSHIRE IN- 
DUSTRIAL Farm, Canaan, New York. 


WANTED—Man or Woman as Social 
Service Director in tuberculous families. 
Salary $1800.00—good future. Anti-TUBER- 
cuLtosis LEacuE, 209 West Twelfth Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED—Associated Charities, York, 
Penna., desires Trained Visitor. 


PHYSICIAN WANTED to practice full 
time in Textile Factory in vicinity of Phila- 
delphia. Examination of employees and 
general medical work. Salary $2500 to 
$3000. Address 3081, Survey. 


WANTED—Two Community Workers. 
A General Director and a Home Economics 
Leader and House Mother. Opportunity to 
mould a large undertaking along lines of 
liberal social. reconstruction. Apply with 
summary of qualifications to 3080, SuRvEy. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION AS SUPERVISOR, Super- 
intendent or Assistant in Boys’ Home. 
Have training and experience. refer po- 
sition in West or South. Health good; 
specially interested in large or small homes 
under private management. Address 3066, 
SURVEY. 


CAPABLE WOMAN wants position as 
Milk Station Matron, or Visitor, with In- 
fant Welfare Association. Address 3078, 
SURVEY. 


COLLEGE and School of Philanthropy 
Graduate desires position. Experienced in 


case work and Government investigation. 
Prefers Middle West. Address 3079, Sur- 
VEY. 


> 


bership fee of ten dollars in the proposed 
association. ‘That seems to be too large, if 
the membership, is to be general, and so 
really democratic. 
JEFFREY R. BRACKETT. 
[School of Social Work.] 
Boston. 


JOTTINGS 


HENRI LAMBERT, the Belgian manufac- 
turer who has been in the United States 
during most of the war and campaigned for 
free trade as an essential in a thorough pro- 
gram of world integration, has returned to 
Charleroi to recommence industrial opera- 
tions. 


SECRETARY WILSON announces that a 
new division has been created in the Depart- 
ment of Labor to interest the nation in 
public works and private construction. The 
new service will gather and distribute in- 
formation with a view to assisting private 
initiative to make the transition from a war 
to a-peace basis without serious interrup- 
tion. 


CAPTAIN BOYD FISHER’S organization 
for training in employment. management has, 
with- the dissolution of the War Industries 
Board, been transferred to the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education which is 
announcing four courses, at Northwestern 
University, Chicago (free of charge), Har- 
vard, Bureau of Municipal Research, New 
York, Reed College, Portland, Ore. 


AS a first step toward realizing that team- 
play strenuously advocated at the Chicago 
convention of the American Public Health 
Association, Dr. Lee K. Frankel, the presi- 
dent, has invited the National Tuberculosis 
Association. and other national health or- 
ganizations to hold their annual meetings in 
cooperation with the American Public 
Health Association at New Orleans Octo- 
ber 6-9. 


MUNICIPAL employes in Amsterdam and 
several other cities in Holland have had 
their working day reduced from nine hours 
to eight, their wages have been raised and 
in addition they receive a high cost of living 
bonus. The reduction of working hours 
for municipal employes follows upon a very 
successful application of the eight-hour day 
in several such industries during the past 


PREMIER LLOYD GEORGE, feeling that 
the time is past for dealing with each labor 
dispute as it arises, has sent out calls for a 
“labor peace conference” or industrial par- 
liament which he intends to open ‘himself 
before returning to the peace conference in 
Paris and on which twenty representatives 
of labor and capital respectively will serve. 
This body will be asked to appoint a com- 
mittee or cabinet to be in constant session 
during the demobilization period. 


IN Huddersfield, England, the education 
committee of the town council proposed the 
re-instatement of two teachers who had been 
conscientious objectors. The usual argu- 
ments were advanced—that citizenship 
cannot be taught by persons who are not 
loyal to their country and on the other hand, 
that conscientious objectors had accepted the 
service ordered for them and already had 
suffered severely for their convictions. The 
liberal view won out with a vote of 26 
against 22. 


OSTEOPATHIC physicians and manufac- 
turers of bottles and glassware articles are 
singled out for special taxation in an occu- 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Connecticut Training School 
of the New Haven Hospital 
Founded in 1873 
1g enabled to meet the necessities of reconstructi¢ 
in the national nursing program, by the co-oper 
tion of the Yale University Medical School, whoi 


teaching field is the New Haven Hospital. It offe) 
an excellent Co 


School Faculties. Exceptional opportunities ar 
offered for instruction and tr in 

surgical, contagious, and obstetrical services, fr 
cluding dispensary, social service, and visith 


to be udmitted March Ist, 1919 to April Ist, 191 
For young women who have had 2 years in 
lege, with satisfactory scientific preparation, 
course of training covering less than the full ; 
years has been arranged. k: i 
For further information address, 


Director, Connecticut Training 
New Haven Hospital, 
New Haven, Conn. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS | 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly in 
tions: copy unchanged throughout the moni 
Order pamphlets from publishers | 
CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION AND RECRBHATION. | 
Agnes D. Warbasse. 


SUMMARIDS OF STaTH LAWS RELATING | 
Strath BOARDS OF CHARITINS AND CORR, 
TIONS. Compiled by the Civic Federa 
of Dallas for the State Commission on Ch 
ties and Correction Legislation. 176 pp. / 
Address Texas Conference of Social Wel 
13061%4 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas. 


TOWARD THE NEW EDUCATION. The case agaiz 
autocracy in our public schools. 164 pp. 
cents, Teachers’ Union of the City oF Ni 
York, 70 Fifth avenue, New York city. | 

ONIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING; OUR LATH) 
CuRE-ALL. By Oswald Garrison Villard, & 
tor The Nation. Published by Americ 
Union Against Militarism, Westory Bld} 
Washir ton 5 cents, ‘ 

WORKSHOP COMMITTEES. Suggested lines — 
development. By C. G. Renold. 
from the Survny for October 5, 1918. Su 
vey Associates, Inc., 112 Hast 19 St., Ne 
York City. 5 cts. 

You SHOULD KNow ABour CREDIT UNIONS. 
manual furnished gratis upon request. 
sachusetts Credit Union Association, ‘% 
Devonshire St., Boston. 


For VALUE RECEIVED. A Discussion of Indu 


trial Pensions. John A, Fitch. Reprints 
from the Surgvnpy. 5 cts. Survey Assoc 
ates, Inc., 112 Hast 19 St., New York. 


THp NATIONAL NON-PARTISAN LBAGUB. Get fl 
truth concerning this organization. Ser 
40c. for special bundle of League papers ar 
pamphlets. Address The National Nonpa 
tisan League, Box 495, St. Paul, Minn. 


_———$—$—$—$—$$——————_—_—————————_———————————————— 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly inae 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the moni 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; pu 
lished by The National Committee for Ment 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York. 
Public Health Nurse; monthly ; +2 a year; pu 
lished by National Organization for Publ 
Health Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New Yor 


pational license law for Cincinnati, whi 
has been held constitutional by the Oh 
Supreme Court. This power to rai 
revenue for a city by an occupational t: 
has never before been conceded. ‘The b 
is supposed to have been drafted mainly f 
test purposes, the intention being to deri 
revenue under later additions to its prov 
sions from trades or professions which e 
joy more benefits from various city depai 
ments than others. 


RICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEG- 

fLlON—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 BD 23 

lew York. For national employment serv- 

“jr mobilizing and demobilizing war work- 
taining labor standards; workmen’s 

|. lene health insurance; efficient law 

en 
I) 


: 


AN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PRE- 
IN OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrude 


Literature. Wxhibits. Urges prenatal 

auction; adequate obstetrical care; birth 

f ome maternal nursing; infant welfare 
ons. 


RICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
rk, Organized for betterment of condi- 
home, school, institution and commun- 
blishers Journal of Home Hconomics, 
thedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
GUE—Wm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
> Franklin Bank Bldg., Phila. Leaflets 

P. R. Review, quarterly, 40c. a year. 
bership (entitles to Review and other pub- 
ions), $1. 


} AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASso- 
TION—105 W. 40th St., New York. For 


‘ulletin. 


CAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
‘CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, act- 
exec, sec’y; 25 W. 45 St., New York. To 
eminate knowledge concerning symptoms, 
mosis, treatment and prevention. Publica- 
5 free on request. Annual membership dues, 


on, D. é 0 posed to adoption of compul- 
‘military training and service in this coun- 

Information bulletin service $1 per an- 
1. Contributions needed. 


GENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
neellor David Starr Jordan, pres. ; Dr. J. H. 

sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
ublic service for knowledge about human in- 
itance, hereditary inventory and eugenic 
sibilities. Literature free. 


DERAI. COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
RIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 
testant denominations. Rev. Charles S. 
pend, gen’l sec’y; 105 WH. 22 St., New 


ommission on the Church and Social Serv- 
‘ice; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y ; Rev. 
Ff. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y; Miss 
Grace W. Sims, office sec’y. 

ion on International Justice and 
Goodwill; Rev. Henry A, Atkinson, sec’y. 
ommission of Inter-Church — Federations; 
Rev. Roy B. Guild, exec. sec’y. 
ommission on Church and Country Life; 
Rev. Hdmund deS. Brunner, exec. sec’y; 
Rev. C. O. Gill, field sec’y. 
ommittee for Christian Relief in France and 
Belgium. United American religious agen- 
cies for the relief and reconstruction of the 
Protestant forces of France and Belgium. 
Chairman, Rev. Charles §S. Macfarland; 


cor. sec’y, Rev. Eddison Mosiman. 105 BD. 
22 St., New York. 

ational Temperance Society and Commission 
on Temperance. Hon. Carl EH. Milliken, 


chairman Commission. 


WAR-TIME COMMISSION OF THE 
HES—Constituted by the Federal Coun- 
of the Churches of Christ in America. Rob- 
‘BH. Speer, ch’m; William Adams Brown, 
y; Gaylord §8. White, assoc. sec’y. Coordi- 
es the work of denominational and inter- 
ominational war-time commissions; surveys 
ip conditions; promotes erection of inter- 
rch buildings ; other general war-time work; 
motes reconstruction work. 105 Hast 22 St., 
y York. 
MPTO: IN INSTITUTE—J. PB. Gregg, princi- 
; G. P. Phenix, vice-prin.; F. K. Rogers, 
is.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
ins Indian and Negro youth. Neither a 
te nor a Government school. Free illus- 
fed literature. 


MIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
MEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
fecha tion, Coe cree 
ies. “Has internatio 


z, pondacte National Americanization pro- 


Bop, exec. sec’y ; 1211 Cathedral St., Bal-. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
Harry W. Laidler, sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York. Object—To promote an intelligent inter- 
est in socialism among college men and women. 
Annual membership, $2, $5 and $25; includes 
quarterly, The Intercollegiate Socialist. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR S80- 
CIAL HYGIENE, INC.—50 Beacon St., Boston ; 
pres., Charles W. Eliot; acting sec’y, L. V. In- 
graham, M.D. Circulars and reading list upon 
Tequest. Quarterly Bulletin 25 cents a year. 
Memberships: Annual, $3; Sustaining, $10; 
Life, $100. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y ; 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. ‘To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American cit- 
izenship. Furnishes information regarding race 
problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 40,000, 
with 145 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. ‘To advance physical, so- 
cial, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests 
of young women. Student, city, town and coun- 
try centers; physical education; camps; rest- 
Tooms, lunch-rooms and cafeterias; educational 
classes; employment; Bible study; secretarial 
cresniee, school; foreign work; war work coun- 
cils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R., Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 Hast 22 St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agri- 
cultural investigations; legislation; studies 
of administration; education; delinquency ; 
health ; recreation; children’s codes. Publishes 
quarterly Child Labor Bulletin. Photographs, 
slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F, Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Originates and publishes exhibit 
material which visualizes conditions affecting 
the health and education of children. Cooper- 
ates with communities, educators and organiza- 
Leaking through exhibits, child welfare campaigns, 
ete, 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y ; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, men- 
tal disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebri- 
ety, criminology, war neuroses and re-education, 
social service, backward children, surveys, state 
societies, Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a 
year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Hdward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y ; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 Hast 22 
St., New York. Objects: To furnish informa- 
tion, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish 
literature of movement—samples free, quanti- 
se at cost. Includes New York State Commit- 
ee, 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Julia C. Lathrop, pres., Washington, D. C.; 
William T, Cross, gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth 
Court, Chicago. General organization to discuss 
principles of humanitarian effort and increase 
efficiency of agencies. Publishes proceedings 
annual meetings. Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, 
etc. Information bureau. Membership, $3. 46th 
annual meeting June 1-8, 1919, Atlantic City. 


Main divisions and chairmen: 

Children, Henry W. Thurston. 

el pe as and Correction, Cyrus B. Adams, 

Health, Dr, C.-H. A. Winslow. 

sc ep Agencies and Institutions, Robert W. 

elso, 

The Family, Joanna C. Colcord, 

Industrial and Hconomic Problems, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley. 

The Local Community, Frances Ingram, 

Mental Hygiene, Maj. Frankwood BE, Wil- 
liams, M. O. R. C. 

Organization of Social Forces, William J. 
Norton. 

Unitin 
ica, 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y ; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
Study and concerted action in city, state and 
nation, for meeting the fundamental problems 
disclosed | settlement work; seeks the higher 
one Pure emocratic organization of neighbor- 
00! le. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDI- 
TIONS AMONG NEGROES—L,. Hollingsworth 
Wood, pres Bugene Kinckle Jones, exec. pat Hi 
200 Fifth Ave., New York. Investigates condi- 
tions of city life as a basis for practical work ; 
trains Negro social workers. 


THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Native and Foreign Born in Amer- 
raham Taylor. 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n, 257 Madison 
Ave., New York. ‘To mobilize and train the 
volunteer woman power of the country for 
specific service along social and economic lines ; 
cooperating with government agencies, 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS 
—Jean Hamilton, org. viol A 35 EH. 380th St., 
New York. BHvening clubs for girls; recreation 
and instruction in self-governing and support- 
ing groups for girls of working age. Magazine, 
The Club Worker, monthly, 75 cents a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING—BDlla Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of tech- 
nique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 
formation. Official organ, the Public Health 
Nurse, subscription included in membership. 
Dues, $2.00 and upward. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 BH. 22 St., 
New York. A cooperative registry managed by 
social workers, to supply social organizations 
with trained workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin 
C. Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 Lexington 
Ave., New York. Composed of non-commercial 
agencies interested in the guidance and protec- 
tion of travelers, especially women and girls. 
Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago, Stands for self- 
government in the workshop through organiza- 
tion and also for the enactment of protective 
legislation. Information given. Official organ, 
Life and Labor. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN. OF 
AMERICA—H., S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. C. Playground, neighborhood and 
community center activities and administra- 
tion ; cooperating with War Dept. Commission 
on Training Camp Activities. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich, For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Better- 
ment Conference, the HBugenics Registry, and 
lecture courses and various allied activities. 
J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’v 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, dir., 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-edu- 
cation for disabled soldiers and industrial 
cripples. Publishes reports on reconstruction 
work here and abroad, and endeavors to estab- 
lish an enlightened public attitude towards the 
physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. 


Glenn, dir.; 130 B. 22 St., New York. Depart- 
ments: Charity Organization, Child-Helping, 
Hducation, Statistics, Recreation, Remedial 


Loans, Surveys and Hxhibits, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Southern Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres. ; Richard S. Childs, sec’y ; 10 West 
9th St., New York. Clearing house for informa- 
tion on short ballot, commission gov’t., city 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y ; publish- 
ers of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; 
Hdward T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Ad- 
dams, associate editors; departments: Civics, 


Graham R. Taylor; Industry, John A, Fitch; 
Health, George M. Price, M.D.; Education, 
Crime, Winthrop D. Lane; Foreign Service, 


Bruno Lasker, 112 Hast 19th St., New York. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for 
the training of Negro Youth; an experiment in 
race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; 
furnishes information on all phases of the race 
problem and on the Tuskegee Idea and meth- 
ods. Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, 
treas.; Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE—1 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. Conducted by the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America 
under the War Department and Navy Depart- 
ment Commissions on Training Camp Activities, 
to mobilize all the resources of the communities 
near the camps for the benefit of the officers 
and men. The War Camp Community Service 
stimulates, coordinates and supplements the 
social and recreational activities of the camp 
cities and towns. Joseph Lee, pres.; H. 8. 
Braueher, sec’y, 


FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 


The purpose of the National Social Workers’ Exchange is to register and 
place men and women qualified to fill positions in social work; to develop a bet- 
ter adjustment between workers and positions in the social field; to facilitate the 
choice of competent candidates for positions; to recruit new workers and to dis- 
cover new opportunities; to encourage adequate preparation and professional 
training for social work; to secure equitable standards of employment. 

Some of the calls that came to the Exchange in the past few months, which 
were filled either partially or wholly by candidates whom we recommended: 


30 case workers for one Home Service Section of the Red Cross. 


A director of Americanization for the Board of Education of a middle western city, 
requiring familiarity with the Slavic tongues. 


A woman director for the Board of Health of a western state, to head a new depart- 
ment of venereal diseases; unusual medical knowledge and a trained social worker — 
with the right personality essential. 


A publicity secretary for the Council of Health Agency in a middle western city. 
A director of an ‘‘ After Care’? Committee of the Red Cross, and his assistant. 
10 investigators for a study of Child Labor. 


The qualifications for registration in the National Social Workers’ Exchange 
are: a. degree from an accredited college; or, a year’s course in a professional 
training school for social workers; or, experience which has given at least an 
equivalent preparation. To those who cannot meet these requirements, the 
Exchange will gladly give advice about the opportunities for securing adequate 
training. 

The Exchange is not conducted for profit, but is organized and supported on 
a membership basis. Membership is voluntary and professional. 

1. Active Members: professional social workers who will have a voice in the manage- 


ment of the Hxchange by individual vote at the annual meeting, and may utilize 
the services of the Hxchange for placement. Annual Dues: $2.00. 


2. Sustaining Members: persons who are interested in the development of social work 
35 ae oh. ie importance of sound placement work in social work. Annual Dues: 
to 


8. Institutional Members: social agencies which desire to co-operate with the Wxchange 
in furthering its plans, or to use the Exchange to secure ‘workers. Annual Dues: 
$10.00 and upward, according to the degree to biog: they will call upon the 
Exchange for workers. 


WHY WE ARE ADVERTISING 


We must have money and members in order to carry out our plans for 1919, 
The Exchange is actively recruiting new material for social work all the time, 
by extending its services for vocational advice to young college men and women 
and others thinking of entering this profession. If you are a social worker you 
should become a member, because you may at some time wish to consult us or 
use our service. If you are an executive of a social organization, let the Exchange 
do the interviewing of job seekers for your organization and recruit new workers 


for your field. These are the services the Exchange offers to social organizations. 


DIRECTORS 
OF THE 
National 
Social Workers’ 
Exchange 


RICHARD H. EDWARDS 


President New York 
C. C. CARSTENS, 

Vice-President 
Nery BYINGTON, 


Washington, D. C. 

JAMES §. eng i i i 
Treasui York | 
SOPHONISBA P. BRECKIN, \ 
IDGE Mea 4 

"New York 
FRANK J. BRUNO, 
Minneapolis 

MARY VIDA CLARK, 

New York 


WILLIAM T. CROSS. 
EDNA L. FOLEY, 
JOHN M. GLENN, 
New 
PHILIP P. JACOBS, 


JOSEPH C. inabair' 
nta, Ga. 


JESSICA B, Pexkonto, : 
Berkeley, Cal. 


KARL de SCHWEINITZ, 
hiladelphia ‘ 
ELMER SCOTT, ‘i j 
Dallas, Texas 
GERTRUDE VAILE, | 


enver, Colo, 
MARY VAN ra 


ee D.C. 
MRS, EVA . je 
ew York 
ROBERT A, WOODS, 


re seat SHATTO KING 


anager, 
130 East 22nd Si 
New, York, N, 


Here is a co-operative effort to serve social work as a profession. Are you interested in your profes- 


sion? If so, you cannot fail to support this guild organized solely to serve it. 
Why not enroll today? 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 


130 East 22nd Street, New York 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON WITH YOUR APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE, 
130 East 22nd Street, New York. 


is wish to enroll as a..... Pin lavatal Nici edc atalrayexais haha laesaatatt alle talta aaa Member and enclose $...,.. to be applied to the purposes of the 
National Social Workers’ Exchange, 
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[ADVERTISEMENT] 


